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WE understand that the complete report of Mr. S. F. Emmons on the 
Leadville District has at last been published by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. It comprises a volume of text and an atlas, both of 
which can be obtained by writing to the Director of the Geological 
Survey at Washington, and inclosing the price of the books, which is 
$8.40. We have not yet seen the publication in question, but we judge 
from this price that it must be a very elaborate and handsome one. The 
prices charged by the United States Geological Survey for its publica- 
tions have hitherto been much below their value, as fixed by the ordi- 
nary current rates for similar books in the general trade. We shall 
notice this report hereafter. 


THE daily papers have excelled themselves this week, in the publica- 
tion of a telegram from Ottawa, Canada, announcing the discovery of a 
gold-bearing quartz vein in that province, which shows by assay $800 per 
ton, and promises to improve in depth! Our disinterested advice to the 
owners would be, to pray earnestly that such a vein as that might not 

‘improve,” but simply stay just so! 

But this $800 assay reminds us of an anecdote related of an engineer of 
the last generation, who was great on theoretical calculations, and put 
perfect trust in his figures and diagrams. On one occasion, he built a 
truss bridge, which, as soon as the temporary supporting structure had 
been removed, incontinently tumbled down of its own weight. Survey- 


ing for a momeut the unexpected ruin, he rushed into his office, and|by the ounce at the fabulous rate of $2400 per pound; 


soon started up with the comprehensive exclamation, ‘“‘ That cursed deci- 
mal point !” 

We suspect there is a missing decimal point somewhere in the Province 
of Ontario, and possibly, if caught and placed where it belongs, it wane 
make $8.00 out of the $800 found in the new discovery. 





THE SOURCES, PRODUCTION, APPLICATIONS, AND VALUES OF THE BARER 
METALS,—I, 





Although it has been satisfactorily demonstrated by scientific research 
that of the total number of known elements or simple bodies, some fifty 
at least are metallic, the general attention of the industrial world has 
hitherto been concentrated, outside the laboratory, upon those metals 
that have proved to be readily adaptable to practical purposes, 
and we have been satisfied to leave the others with no further 
acquaintance than is entailed by a mere knowledge of their 
names. Thus, few people ignore the history and qualities of calcium, 
sodium, potassium, magnesium, manganese, aluminium, iron, gold, silver, 
copper, lead, zinc, tin, antimony, mercury, bismuth, nickel, cadmium, 
cobalt, platinum, and palladium, for the simple reason that we are all 
more or less directly interested in the arts, in manufactures, and in com- 
merce, and because every one knows that in addition to their other 
attributes, the first seven in the list are indispensable factors in the con- 
struction, nutrition and preservation of animal and vegetable life! But 
how many are there who could write the history of barium, cerium, 
cesium, chromium, didymium, Baryum, gallium, glucinum, indium, 
lanthanium, molybdenum, niobium, osmium, rhodium, ruthenium, 
rubidium, strontium, selenium, tellurium, thorinum, tantalum, tungsten, 
titanium, thallium, uranium, vanadium, yttrium and zirconium, 
or have more than the faintest notion of their origin and value, or how 
they are obtained, and for what purposes they may be employed? In 
the necessarily narrow space at our commacnd it is impossible to compass 
all that relates to the elementary chemistry of these rare bodies, but the 
rapidity of our progress in all departments of scientific research, and the 
recent discoveries which have secured to us cheap sodium, potassium, 
aluminium, magnesium, and various other metals hitherto without the pale 
of industrial consumption because of their high price,impel us to give them 
some small share of the attenticn they undoubtedly deserve, and which 
they will ultimately, and probably ere long, imperatively demand, 
A metal has been defined as an element capakle of forming a base by 
union with oxygen; as having but little disposition to combine with 
hydrogen, and as eviucing so powerful an attraction for chlorine as to 
form with it compounds which dissolve in water without appearing to 
undergo decomposition. The whole of the metals have been divided, in 
accordance with their various aptitudes for chemical combination, into a 
number of groups, and it will be our endeavor in these brief comments 
to keep this fact prominently before us, and to deal with them inthe 
order of their actual classification. 


To begin with the 
CALCIUM GROUP, 


we find its titular member, in its various combinations, more generally 
employed in the arts and manufactures than any other metal, being, as 
itis, the base of the lime carbonate (limestone and chalk), sulphate 
(gypsum), fluoride (fluorspar), and phosphate (apatite), which constitute 
so large a portion of the earth’s crust. Itis of a bright, but pale yellow 
color, and easily malleable, being softer than zinc, but harder than lead 
or tin. At the ordinary temperature it rapidly decomposes water, and 
when heated in the open air burns with a flame which, while only of 
short duration, owing to the formation of oxide, is dazzling in its 
intensity. It combines with molten sulphur and the vapors of phos- 
phorus to form sulphide and phosphide of calcium, and when treated 
with diluted hydrochloric or nitric acids, at once dissolves. 

If we refer to the elementary composition of pure limestone as a 
single example of the manner in which this group of metals is associated 
in nature with other bodies, we shall find our explanation in its chemical 
formula CaCO,;, by which it is shown to contain in every molecule: 
Calcium (Ca) 1 atom, weighing 40 parts, carbon (C) 1 atom 
weighing 12 parts; oxygen (O) 3 atoms weighing 48 parts. When 
this compound body is burnt in a kiln, with a proper draught, all the 
carbon, and two parts of the oxygen are driven off into the air in the form 
of carbon dioxide, leaving behind what is generally called quick or burnt 
lime, composed of one atom each of calcium and oxygen, as expressed 
by the formula CaO, and containing in every 100 pounds: Calcium (Ca), 
71°43 pounds ; oxygen (O), 28°57 pounds. 

Consiiering fora moment the very low price at which a ton of this 
burnt lime may be procured in the markets, it will at once strike us that, 
with every ton purchased at. say, 10 dollars, we, to all intents and pur- 
poses, acquire rather more than 1400 pounds of metallic calcium! It, 
therefore, sounds very much more like a satire, an absurdity, and a con- 
tradiction than a sober fact to affirm that this widely dissemi- 
nated element is in reality a rara avis in terris; that it is sold 
and 


began to study fiercely his strain sheets and formulas, from which he that if, even at this figure, an order for only 100 pounds for 
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immediate delivery were to be flashed by cable to the chief cen- 


ters of the world, it could not by any possibility be filled! This start- 
ling, yet unelaborated, truth can only be explained by the singularity 
of its properties. and the enormous difficulties that continue to attend the 
manner of its preparation. It was first eliminated by Sir Humphrey 
Davy in 1808 by means of the galvanic battery, but it is now generally 
obtained by the following complicated process: 8 parts of calcined gyp- 
sum and 3 parts of finely-ground charcoal are well mixed and burnt in a 
crucible at a white heat for the space of-an hour. The resulting sulphide 
is treated with water, to which is gradually added, with frequent stirring: 
small quantities of iodine, until the liquid evolves a great deal of heat: 
and no longer changes color. A little slaked lime is then 
thrown in, and the entire mixture left standing for several 
hours, in order that any aluminic, silicic, ferric or manganic 
oxides may be precipitated; after which it is filtered, the liquid 
evaporated to perfect dryness, and left on the fire until vapors of 
iodine commence to be given off. The residue is introduced into a por- 
celain crucible, inclosed in an earthenware pot, and, all spaces between 
the two vessels being filled up with powdered charcoal, heat is again 
applied for half an hour. It is then allowed to cool, and the substance, 
having been detached, is placed with a sufficient proportion of pure 
metallic sodium, inaniron crucible provided with a screw top. The 
whole mass is then submitted to great heat and considerable pressure, 
and during the fusion thus induced, the iodine passes over to the sodium 
and leaves the calcium free. 

The only other members of this remarkable group, are the pole yellow 
metals, BARIUM and STRONTIUM, both of which very much resemble 
calcium in all that is yet known of their chemical or physical properties. 
The principal sources of barium are witherite, or carbonate of barytes, 
and heavy spar, or sulphate of barytes, while strontium is derived from 
its carbonate, or strontianite, and from its sulphate, celestine. Each is 
obtained in a pure state by dissolving its carbonate in very dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, evaporating the solution, fusing the chloride thus produced 
at an intense white heat, and then causing its decomposition by a cur- 
rent of electricity. Like calcium, both metals very readily oxidize in the 
air, and decompose water at the ordinary temperature in order to seize 
upcn its oxygen ; but strontium is distinguished from the rest by burning 
with a beautiful crimson flame. 

The various compounds of which they are the bases are very exten- 
sively employed in the arts, especially in the manufacture of paints and 
fireworks ; but, for similar reasons to those given in the case of calcium, 
neither of them has yet received, as a metal, any thing more than the cur- 
sory attention usually accorded to the curiosities of science. Hence, while 
the carbonate of barytes contains 69°58 per cent of pure barium, and the 
carbonate of strontian 59°37 per cent of pure strontium, and while 
either of them may be bought for a few dollars per ton, the actual 
market price of Barium is $975 per pound, and that of stron- 
tium $128 per ounce! We might well point to the history which 
repeats itself and say, that when some new inventive genius shall have 
sprung up in our midst, and studied out (or stumbled upon) a hitherto un- 
dreamt of channel in which these metals may be profitably utilized, we 
shall doubtless find means of producing them as cheaply as we now pro- 
duce magnesium. Meanwhile, and pending this revelation, we must be 
content to leave them in the undisturbed enjoyment of their obscurity, 
and seek more remunerative subjects in the fields of usefulness. 





THE USE OF ELECTRIC MOTORS IN MINES AND MILLS 





The distribution of power by electricity was long looked upon as a 
visionary and impracticable scheme, but it has now become one of the 
accomplished facts of our progressive age, and is, undoubtedly, destined 
by its immediate future development to create,a gigantic revolution in 
prevailing customs, earning for itself an all-important position in the 
world’s affairs from an industrial point of view. 

The highly interesting articles by Professor FoRBES, which appeared in 
our columns, October ist and 8th, upon the subject of electrical lighting 
from central stations, sufficiently exhausts the general aspects of our 
present subject to make any explanation of the theories of the distribu- 
tion of power or of the operation of a motor unnecessary. 

Electricity may be regarded as simply an agent of transmission—a 
convenient, tractable, yet powerful means of carrying and distributing 
energy from one point to others. As a means of transmission 1t is far more 
flexible in its arrangements, and capable of a more ready ramification 
and distribution than any of its competitors. It can be operated under 
very much higher pressures than either gas, water or steam, and can be 
distributed with very much smaller conductors and, consequently, at a 
much lower cost. 

The utilization of the wasted power of the winds and of the waterfalis 
has long been the aim of engineers, and much progress has of late years 
been made in attaining this end. Every one is familiar with the general 
utilization of this variable and uncertain power in pumping up into the 
rivers the water from the great areas of dry land which lie below the 
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level of the sea in Holland. The ability to store the water in the canals 
and drains there makes it possible to use an intermittent power. The 
converse of this problem is now being worked out satisfactorily in accu- 
mulating this variable energy of the wind in the form of electricity in 
storage batteries, from which it can be drawn off as desired to perform 
intermittent work. This is now being done in many cases where the 
electricity is required for electric lighting, and it is also coming into use 
or driving tram cars and locomotives and in some other uses. 


It needs no elaborate argument to show the readers of THE ENGINEERING 
AND MINING JOURNAL that the utilization of the power of the wind and of 
the waterfalls would prove an immense benefit in many mining districts 
where transportation is high and fuel expensive, while waterfalls and 
the wind are available, or where steam power can be obtained more 
cheaply at some other point than that at which the power has to be 
utilized. 

The question of the loss of energy in transmission between the prime 
motor and the work to be done, except in those rare cases of a supera- 
bundant power of some waterfall is a most important one ; in fact, the 
practical questions of importance are the cost of the installation per 
Lorse-power utilized; the cost of running expenses, and the percentage 
of applied power that is available for use. 

The generation of powerin ordinary cases is either by the force of the 
wind, by utilizing a waterfall, or by steam. The utilization of the force 
of the wind by means of wind mills is, no doubt, the cheapest source of 
power, because in general it can be obtained near the point at which it 
has to be applied, but the intermittent character and variable force of 
the wind renders it unsuitable for many purposes, unless the energy 
when over-abundant can be stored up, and be drawn upor to supplement 
an insufficient supply at another time. This is, to a less extent, 
true also of water-power, which has the further disadvantage 
of frequently being situated in very inconvenient positions, necessitating 
some means of transmission of the power from the water-wheel to the 
point where the work has to be done. The means of transmission in 
these cases, as well asin that of a steam engine which has to be placed 
at a distance from the work to be done, are by belts and shafting, by 
wire rope transmission, by means of compressed air, by water pressure 
and, lastly, by means of electricity. 


The loss in transmitting power by belts and shafting is very variable, 
and in a single mill frequently amounts to 25 or 80 per cent of the whole 
power used. Wire rope transmission involves also the use of shafting, 
and, though specially adapted to transmission of power over considerable 
distances, appears to have some advantages over belts. Several New 
England mills now use a large number of small ropes running on a 
groved pulley, and leading the power direct to different parts of the 
mill, thus avoiding the use of much countershafting. 

Compressed air has many advantages in underground work ; it is the 
only means thus far used to any extent in driving power rock drills, and 
after performing this work it aids the ventilation and reduces the tem- 
perature of the mine. It can be used to transmit energy over great dis- 
tances, as in the cases of all long modern tunnels, and as at the Chapin 
mine, Michigan, where it carries the power from the Quinnesec Falls: 
on the Menominee River, three miles to the mines, to be used in driving 
hojsting-engines, pumps, and rock-drills. The proportion of the power 
applied to the air compressors that is actually utilized at the mine is 
stated to be about 30 per cent, or the loss is about 70 per cent. The plant 
has been very expensive; it is said to stand the company in about $400,- 
000, for an effective energy of perhaps 500 horse-power. And the same 
boiler plant is maintained at the mines as if they were dependent 
solely upon steam for power. 

Hydraulic pressure carried through pipes is used successfully and 
economically in some cases for driving machinery where the conditions 
are favorable, but it is evilent that its use is much more restricted than 
that of compressed air. 

Electricity as a means of transmission possesses, as we have said, many 
advantages over either of the other agents mentioned. It can transmit 
power for almost any distance and deliver it directly where the work has to 
be done and with a loss which manufacturers of electric plant are ready to 
guarantee will not exceed, according to distance and other conditions, 
30 to 50 per cent of the power used in generating the electricity. Steam, 
water, or wind power may be used to drive the dynamos, and it is claimed 
by the Sprague Electric Company that the loss of power in converting 
the energy at the dynamo does not exceed 10 per cent., that the loss by 
transmission for one mile is within 10 per cent, and the loss by reconversion 
at the motor is, say, 10 per cent. If the motor be applied directly to the 
machine doing the desired work, the loss of power, as well asthe expense 
in shafting and belting, is avoided, while the cost of the conducting wire 
is a mere trifle, as compared with that of pipes for carrying com- 
pressed air or water. The dynamo takes the place of the air compressor 
at much less cost, the conducting wire that of the air pipe, and the 
electric motor that of the compressed-air engine. Without at present 
entering into the detailed figures of cost of each, which information may 
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be obtained from any of the responsible electric motor manufacturers 
for any specified case, it is evident that the electric transmission of 
power possesses many features of economy which are peculiarly its own, 
and that it can be applied with great advantage in many cases where any 
other means of transmitting power is impracticable. 

The utilization of wind-mill motors and the storage of energy in stor- 
age batteries, from which it can be drawn for the electric lighting of 
mills, the working of locomotives, the driving of mill and mine machin- 
ery, is destined to receive many applications, especially in our western 
mining districts, in Mexico, and in other countries where fuel is expen- 
sive and water-power absent. 

The cost of Julien storage batteries is given in the company’s price-lists 
as $13 per cell, and three cells (746 watts) will give one horse-power per 
hour, allowing 20 per cent of reserve in the battery. A three horse- 
power dynamo would charge 60 cells of battery in 10 hours, 

A street railway outfit where the cars have a 12 horse-power capacity 
capable of a maximum speed of 12 or 15 miles an hour on a level woula 
be operated from 240 Julien cells, costing about $3000, one half of the 
cells being duplicates. 

One dynamo of 50,000 watts capacity is said to be capable of supplying 
10 such street car motors, and would cost $2500—but smaller dynamos 
suitable for any special use can be obtained at corresponding figures, 
One price-list before us gives the investment in an Eastern city for a 100 
horse-power station as $5000 for steam plant; belts and incidentals, 
$500 ; electric plant, including dynamos, etc., $3,500: tctal. $14,000; and 
for a 50 horse-power station, $8000. 

We shall be pleased to answer any questions our readers may ask con- 
cerning the applications of electric motors for use at the mines and miils, 
and estimates can be procured from the Sawyer-Man Electric Company 
for electric lighting, and from the Sprague Electric Railway and Motor 
Company, the Daft Electric Light Company, the Julien Electric Com- 
pany, and others. 

Among the inquiries we have recently received concerning the appli- 
cations of electricity at the mines was one asking whether the energy of 
a neighboring waterfall could be converted into heat for the purpose of 
roasting ores in a district where fuel is expensive. Thus far we have no 
satisfactory answer to this question; but it is certain that such an im- 
mense economy can be effected at many mines by the use of elec- 
tricity in other ways that it will enable many now unprofitable mines to 
be brought into a dividend-paying condition. 





—_—— 
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Separation of Metals from Platinum Ores. 


EDITOR ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL: 

Sir: While I have no desire to adversely criticise the able article upon 
this subject contributed to your columns on the 8th inst. by Dr. Pirug- 
ruber, 1 can not help thinking that his processes are much too compli- 
cated to be economical, and that they have consequently little value 
outside the experimental laboratory. What we require, industrially 
speaking, and what every one is striving to attain, are cheap and rapid. 
as well as eifectual methods, and in these respects I fail to perceive any 
new advantages offered by our author. In actual metallurgical practice, 
the modus operandi most approved by our best technical and manufact- 
uring authorities may be roughly outlined as follows, no notice, of 
course, being taken of any details relating to the ultimate purification 
of each element. 

The Ore is Boiled with Aqua Regia. 


Pt. Pd. Ro, go into solution. Ir. Os. Ru. Titanic iron, chrome iron, 
To this is added NH4Cl etc., remain undissolved. . 
This residue is heated in a current of air. 
PLATINUM 


OSMIUM 
is precipitated as 2NH,4CIPiCl, ‘ ili 
he filtrate is neutralized with NaoCO; is thus volatilined os Oa 


and treated with Hg (CN)». ee: 
is carried forward mechanically by the air 
PALLADIUM current and deposited at the heated ex- 


ts aroctattated as PUCY tremity of the tube as RuOe. 
i Phe ena is eoapeusned with HCland| The residue is mixed with NaCl heated in 
treated with CoH,O. a ee of Cl and treated with boiling 
i 2 
RHODIUM IRIDIUM 
is precipitated as 3NaCiRoCls. goes into solution as 2NaClIrCl4. 


These remarkable metals form a group which has been arranged by 
Bloxam in two divisions according to their different atomic weights and 
specific gravities, thus : 


The Russian Copper Production. 
EDITOR OF THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL: 

Sir: Will youkindly allow space for a notice in reference to your article 
of 3d September on ** Condition of Some of the Large Copper Compa- 
nies’ with regard to the Russian mines? The Revista Tecnologico In- 
dustrial has made a great mistake, which, unfortunately, went through 
nearly all scientific papers, in saying that ‘‘ out of 1758 copper mines in 
the Ufa government only 28 are in operation.” 

In the whole Russian Empire there have never been in operation 1758 
copper mines, and in the Ufa government there are only five mines in 
operation, which figure under Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, as below. The only 
reliable information on copper-mines in operation in Russia is shown in 
the following two official tables for the year 1885: 








1885. 


| 
| | Copper 
Copper mines In | Govern- Name of mine. | in bricks.’ 
belonging to | ment. | Poods.* 
The Emperor.......... Siberia. iTomsk. | 1 Suzunsk. | 24.605— 24,605 
SOG BMC. <8. esas os The Ural. |Perm. | 2.Yugovsk. | 5.997 
N. M. Polovtzoff........ 3 “s | 3.Bogoslovsk. 65,640 > 117,324 
Dewmidoff San ‘'onato.. | aS \ - | 4. Wiisk. 45.705 3 
W.A. Pasrhkefl ......... | _ |\Ufa. | 5.Bogojavlensk. 3.877 | 


| " | “ | 6 Werkhotorsk. | 7,816; 
E. A. Dasrhkoff........! = { - 7.Blagoveshcorsk; 2,728} 29,359 
Count Kossakovskoi.... | 63 ” 8.Arkangelsk. 1,816 |; 


| 


English Company ..... | * | ” 9.Woskresensk, | 13.322) 

RGMNON fic =: | seccass | Sirgiz-Steps| Akmolinsk. |10 Spasskii. | 23,933— 23.933 

Turkish Company......'Caucasus Tiflis. 11. Alvertski. 3,023 | an 
“ “ “ |12.Shamblugsk. 178; = 3.2718 


Siemens Brothers...... - 


6 


|Elixavetopol|13.Kedabekskii- 45,0351 | 
“ 14. Kalakentskii. 28,786 | 


Kunduroff Company... * | \15.Ug Tshaiskii. 1,752 1 » 
Greek Company.... .. 1 “s |16 Galizurskii. 1,800 | 78,348 
Lazareff Brothers .. ..| - j "= 117. Lazarcffskii. 574 | 
Mutafow & Co.. ....... | ts |18. Katarskii. 405) 

EK. Meyer & Co......... \Finland. Wiborg. 19. Pitkaranta. 11,50— 115400 








288,258 288,258 
i 


* 1 pood = 36,113 English pounds. 288.258 poods = 4 650 English tons 





Already in the middle of the seventeenth century, copper was extracted 
in the Altai Mountains (A. T. Keppen). Up to 1845 Russia produced 
annually from 200,600 to 250,000 poods of copper. During the following 
7 — the production increased remarkably and attained 410,000 
poods. 

At that time large quantities went abroad, and Russian copper occupied 
on the European markets an important position. 

In 1852 the production commenced going down by degrees, and in 1879 
the general production of copper was only 19,687 poods, say less than 
half the quantity of 1852. . 

The principal reason for the decrease of the production was the con- 
siderable export of copper from Chili, Australia, and the United States 
of America since 1867. 

When the whole of Europe produced 1 million poods, Chilialone brought 
into the market 2,500,000 poods. 

Consequently, prices went down in Europe, and Russia produced so 
much the less, for our ore is of low grade. 

Foreign copper has been imported into Russia in large quantities, prin- 
cipally since 1867. 

The domestic production duriug the last 10 years in Russia_has been 
as foliows: 
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! | ack | j ey eee Pear eae 
From. 1876. | 1877. | 1878. | 1879, | 1880. | 1881. 1882. | 1888. | 1884. | 1885. 
Ural, poods....... '114,193| 82,855/ 108,442). 78,496 101,432 |124,083|128,934/ 185,762 221.935] 146,701 
Caucasus ....... | 58,328! 69,825) 43,757) 49,257) 35.800) 37,551 48,538] 54,552) 87,544) 81,619 
Kirger Steps......| 28,868] 31,244) 31,162) $1,175| 28,234) 18.578) 19,100] 22.214) 34/50¢| 23.933 
Siberia ...... vere] 38,645] 28,706] 28,712) 28,690) 28,678) 21,500) 16,800} 14,015) 24,000] 24605 
Finland.... .... .| 1.287| 1,005] 2,792| 2,305) 1,172| 7,262] 5,908] 9,396) 11,658] 11,405 
BOG. 6.2550. 2255.0 } 135 WOES ecaces Pasiiiee: Deeks F see Biacousen badeweuss PvicsesensDimcacved 
Siberia, private.-|....0..].00ccce Sesaataast 764)... 20 | MBN aoscdasabss caress Se cniciaistafcuanaade 
a en | ee “<- o-! oe] ee el a $e | +e) + 
Total, agi ments ies 214,865 190,687 195,516|211,465|219,280 265,939 |379,687|288,258 


tous...... | eccccees 





Since March 19, 1886, the import duty having been raised to 2°50 
roubles in gold per pood, no foreign copper has come to Russia, and 
there is no doubt that our copper production will considerably increase, 
especially in the Kirgiz Steps, in the Caucasus, as well as in the 


Olonetz government, near the Lake of Ladoga. Week A, 
St. PeTerssurG, September 12/24, 1887. 








The Water Capacity of Soils.—According to the Journal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, Herr E. Wollny bas been making a long 
series of very exhaustive experiments, which have led him to torm the 
following conclusions: I. The water capacity (measured by volumes) of 
a soil diminishes with a rise in temperature. The opposite is the case 
with peat. This diminution is relatively greater the larger the pores in 
the soil. II. (a) The freezing of the water in soils usually causes a dim- 
inution in their water capacity. (b) This latter result is merely tran 
sient in the case of soils of only a slight cohesive character—i. e., 
coarsely granular, sandy, poor in vegetable matter. It is of a more 
permavent nature in the case of soils which show a tendency to 
form crumbs—e. g., finely granular, argillaceous soils, or soils rich 
in vegetable matter. (c) The result mentioned in (a) is more 
marked the greater the quantity of water in the soil, and the more 
frequently (within certain limits} the frosts alternate with thaws. (d) In 
the case of crumby soils the duration of the diminished water-bolding 
capacity may be materially altered, and even converted into an increased 


Atomic weight. Sp. gr. Atomic weight. Sp. gr. 4 ; 7 Sp 
Platinum «...0.0.00. se 197°1 21°5| Palladium... ... ...... 106°5 11:0| capacity if oe are frequent alternations of frost and thaw or the 
rr Se A OER so cicscces eases 104°3 11°4| crumbs are loosely aggregated, as this facilitates the breaking 
EN Conca canavars 197°1 22°4| Ruthenium.... ......... 104°2 114 y Ageres ; - & up of the 


and, by the facility with which it oxidizes and becomes volatile, osmium 
establishes a connection between this group and phosphorus, arsenic, 
and antimony, as does palladium by its easy solubility in nitric acid and 
its special affinity for cyanogen and iodine, with mercury and silver. I 
regret that Dr. Pirugruber should have omitted all mention of the metal 
Davyum, so distinguished from all those others of platinum by the 
insolubility of its double chloride in water or alcohol; but I presume 
that its present seeming lack of utility is the reason for his neglect. 
Yours respectfully, FRANCIS WYATT. 


crumbs into a finer state. An explanation of these facts is the increased 
or diminished aggregation of the soil, resulting from the freezing of the 
water in the soil. HI. (a) The water-holding capacity of a coarsely 
granular soil is increased by the presence of even a very thin (8—5 cm.) 
difticulty permeable swbsoil—e. g., clay. The more so, the nearer the 
latter is to the surface. The effect is more marked the greater the differ- 
ence in water capacity of the upper and lower soils. (b) An easily per- 
meated subsoil only slightly increases the water capacity of the soil 
above it, if the latter is of a finely granular or argillaceous character, but 
diminishes its capacity if it is more coarsely granular. 








- ratus. .Thus, for example, the whcls history of concentration and -denitri- 
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THE SPRAGUE ELFCTRIC TRAMWAY. 





The Sprague Electric Tramway at the Sugar Refining Company’s yards. 
East Beston, Mass., is in most successful operation. The cars on this 
railway are in use all the day long, the loads averaging ten tons per trip, 
aud each round trip occupying five minutes. Horses were previously 
used, when each trip averaged fifteen minutes, with a load of one and a 
half tons. The heaviest load hauled vy the Sprague motor as yet was 
eleven tons net, or, including the car. fifteen tons gross. 

The mechavical application in the moving of the car by the motor is 
entirely satisfactory. There is no delay, the load is taken instantly, 
without noise or friction, and this in spite of the heavy coating of mud, 
sugar, and molasses upon the rails, forming by no means bad insulation. 
Yet the rails answer very satisfactorily as *‘ return.” The Edison dynamo 
used for lighting the premises runs the motor. 

The result here is very satisfactory, and is very encouraging for those 
who desire to use the electric motors underground. 

Some special difficulties are met with in mining, which point to the 


use of the storage battery locomotive as .hat which will best fulfill all 
he conditions. 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY.* 
By Dr, Francis Wyatt. 








(Continued fiom Page 255.) 
CONCENTRATION. 

Although it has long been conclusively proved, if not uuiversally ad- 
mitted, that no other means of concentration are worthy of comparison 
with che Glover tower for thoroughness, rapidity, and economy. it must 
be remembered that the average capacity of this valuable apparatus does 





ters stand, it behooves us to attempt a brief description of the more or 
less clumsy devices which still prevail in those works where primitive 
methods have not yet been discarded. To concentrate suJphuric acid— 
it need hardly be said—merely means to drive off its water in the form 
of steam, by subjecting it to a sufficiently high heat, it being a well- 
known fact that when the dilute acid is boiled, it may be raised to a 
temperature of at least 200 degrees C. and attain the strength of 60° B, 
without any loss of acid inthe vapor. The acid irom the chambers is 
therefore run directly into a series of leaden pans of varying forms 
of construction and heated either by a direct fire from the top or from the 
bottom, or by the waste heat from the pyrites burners. or the waste 
steam from the boilers. If any choice is to be awarded to either of these 
modes of evaporation, it must fall upon top heating ; for, as the hot gas 
comes into direct and immediate contact with the acid, and the vapors 
produced are at once removed by the draught, it is evidently the quick - 
est; while the pans are much less acted upon and freer from the danger 
of being burnt through, than those which are fire] from below. The 
vessel must. however, be kept constantly full, and at an uniform level, 
in order to protect the lead from any direct contact with the flame, nor is 
this a matter of any difficulty, since the heavy concentrated acid con- 
tinuously sinks downward and may be drawn off from the bottom. in a 
stream directly proportionate to that in which fresh acid from the cham- 
bers is allowed to run in at the top. 

In works where it is thought best to heat the pans from the bottom, 
the latter are generally so arranged insets that the weak acid fron the 
chambers flows in at one end, in a regulated stream, and is transferred 
from pan to pan by over-flow pipes. The pans themselves in this case are 
placed on cast-iron plates, those at the fire end being very thick, to protect 
them from the extra heat, and generally lined with clay and _fire-bicks. 
The fireplace comes under the strongest of the pans and the flame grad- 
ually travels towards the weakest, such an arrangement being required 











THE SPRAGUE ELECTRIC TRAM CAR. 


not extend beyond 62° Beaumé, and that its product is consequently below , by the fact, that the concentration becomes more difficult as the acid 
the strength required for such purposes as the purification of petroleum | gains in strength, and finaily necessitates an enormous heat to raise it to 


and other mineral oils, the refining of gold and silver, the dissolution of 
indigo, and the manufacture of nitro-glycerine compounds. The last and 
certainly most troublesome operation must, therefore, be performed by 
means of separate and costly apparatus, and how it may be done with the 
greatest completeness and at the least possible cost, is a problem that 
has long occupied the attention and is still taxing the ingenuity, of indus- 
trial chemists and engineers the world over. It has been often asserted, 
_ and was, in fact, affirmed many years ago by the iilustrious Liebig, 
“that so far as the actual chemistry of sulphuric acid is con- 

‘cerned, we have nothing more tu invent and nothing more to learn: 
the entire question having been now reduced to a simple commercial 
calculation relating to the prime cost of our raw materials, What has so 
long been wanted in this and other branches of the chemical industry, 
and what it is only just now beginning to acquire, are managers or direc- 
tors who combine a thorough chemical knowledge with the most com- 
plete engineering skill, for, as all those who are acquainted with the sub- 
ject will readily admit, our recent improvements are due, and our future 
progressentirely depends, upon the modifirations or ameliorations that 
have been or shall be introduced into the various forms of existing appa- 


_. fication was revolutionized by the mectianical-genius of-Glover, when le 
- gave-us his tower, and nothing-is more regréttable than the fact that so 

large a number, if not the majority of our own manufacturers, have -not 
yet been prevailed upon to recognize its value. Had they done 
so. and were it everywhere adoj:ted, it would be unnecessary even to 
glance at any other mode of preliminary concentration; but as mat- 





* Copyright by the Scientific Publishing Company, 1887. 


the boiling point. 
experiments recorded by Bode, aseries of pans having a total area of 118 
superficial feet with a fire place of 64 superficial feet, can concentrate, when 
properly constructed, 5 tons of chamber acid to 62° B. in every 24 hours, 
with a consumption of no more than from 12 to 14 per cent of its own 
weight of coal; while it has been shown by !Scheurer-Kestner that by 
working with a set of 4 pans, of 6 feet 6 inches by 3 feet il inches each, 
at a time previous to the construction of his Glover towers, he was in the 
babit of producing 8 tons of concentrated acid, of 63° Beaumé daily, at an 
expense of only half a ton of coals. 
used in this kind of concentration, it is stated to be considerably less 
than one thousand dollirs, while that of the concentration itself. includ- 
ing coals, wages, wear and tear, is placed by ex2ellent practical author- 
ities ata maximum of $1 per ton. 
Stoddart suggested that it should be easy not only to produce acid of 
1°700 specific gravity in lead pans by heating that from the chambers to 
300 degrees F, in a current of air, but to effect its complete concentra- 
tion in the same way by merely raising the temperature to 500 degrees F. 
His views were confirmed by Mr. Galletly, who in fact succeeded, in the 
laboratery, in con¢entrating a gallon of brown vitriol in a smal! leaden 
-| box. avith.a depth of acid of from 4. to6 inches, and a temperature varyin { 

from 190 C. to 246 Gy untiLits specific gravity was 1°840. In recording tbs 
experiment. the la'ter chemist declared that he paid particular and special 
attention to the lead of the box, and stated that owing in his opinion, to 
the comparatively low temprriture at which the work had been done th> 
metal had been practically unacted upon, 
animated discus-ion and a great deal of incredulity, he repeated his 
experiments, producing this time, however, 5 gallons of concentrated 







According to the extensive and perfectly trustworthy 


As to the cost of the apparatus 


Some few years ago a Mr. James 


These facts having led to an 
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acid of sp. gr. 1°839, from vitriol of sp. gr. 1745, and using a tempera-| $4.36 per ton, brought consternation to the miners, who clearly foresaw 


ture of 205 degrees C. and 16} cubic feet of air. He was, however, com- 
pelled to confess that the loss of monohydrated acid was very great, that 
it amounted in short to nearly 13 per cent. owing to ils evaporation dur- 
ing the process, in a vesicular state; and for this reason, probably, rather 
than for any other, the method received no practical. application and has 
since remained unnoticed. 

Tne idea of employing superheated steam for the purposes of this kind 
of concentration, originated with a chemist named C :tlier,who was man- 
aging a chemical works at Duisburg in Germany, and it has been taken 
advantage of to a very great extent in numerous continental factories. 
The acid is run off from the chambers into lead lined wooden tanks of 
about 1% feet -quare, provided at the bottom with two coils of lead-pipes 
150 feet long and about $ inch internal diameter. Steam is forced through 
these co.ls and maintained at a very high pressure, and when the specific 
gravity of the acid attains 1°709 it is run through a serpent:ne coil of pipes 
into a second tank, where the concentration continues. By this means 5 
tous of chamber acid can be concentrated to 1-700 in every 24 hours, with 
steam at a pressure of 45 pounds to the square inch, and with no more 
coal than is equal to 9 per cent of the finished pro2uct ; it therefore cer- 
tainly possesses the two important advantages of using too low a tem- 
perature to incur much loss, and of preventing the contamination of the 
acid by any extraneons impurities. 

Calwly considered, however, ajl these methods are, without exception, 
emimentiy unpractical and unsatisfactory, being, as we have seen, not 
only complicated, cumbersome and costly, but altogether incapable of 
raising the acid beyond the degree to which it may be so easily brought 
in the Glover tower at no costat all. There 1s consequently no reason 
for their continued existence, and it will be very satisfactory when the 
world is entirely relieved of them. We might have stopped at this juncture 
if the acid of 62° Benumé could be made to effectually answer all indus- 
trial purposes, and we should seek for no furtherarguments to prove how 
it is best obtained. This is, however, unfortunately not the case, and we 
have stiJl to consider that most difficult and expensive branch of its 
manufacture, which commences when it has already acquired that 
strength, and which is universally conducted either in glass retorts or in 
platinum siills, 

The absolute superiority of the platinum still appears to require further 
demonstration, and is, indeed, so far an open question that a great 
number of important factories continue to use glass, and to justify the 
preference on the ground of economical working. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





A HISTORY OF THE “SLIDING SCALE” SYSTEM OF “PROFIT SHARING” 
IN THE PENNSYLVANIA COAL MINES,—I. 





The wages question is always one of absorbing interest to those who 
receive and to those wno give ; to the first becau-e it is their means of 
living, and to the second because the price of the products of labor 


a reduction of wages impending. The April sale averaged but $4.79 per 

ton, and it was then decided that something must be done to bring up 

prices, consequently on April 29th, 1869, Mr. John Siney, as President of 

the M. & L. B. A. for Schuylkill County, ordered a general suspension of 

= a except rock-work, timbering and repairing, to take effect May 
th. 

On June 4th, 1869, the Executive Committee of the coal associations of 
the Schuy|kill region submitted the following pro positions for establish- 
ing wages to the men. 

‘** 1. Prices of labor to be regulated by prices of coal, taking the averag: 
of all sizes at Port Carbon; the percentage to be regarded in making the 
average to be—larger sizes, 75 per cent; chestnut, 123 per cent, and pea, 
123 per cent. 

**2. When the average price of ccal is $3 per ton at Port Carbon, out- 
side labor to be $11 per week ; platform men, $11.50 per week; inside 
labor, $12 per week ; and miners. $14 per week, clear of costs. 

‘*3. For each advance of twenty-five cents per ton in coal at Port 
Carbon, an advance of fifty cents per week and five cents per wagon; 
and for each decline of twenty-five cents, a similar reduction. Yardage 
to be in proportion. 

‘*4. The advance and decline in price of coal to be determined by a 
board of five operators, to be appointed by the Workmen’s Benevolent 
Association. who will pledge themselves to makea true and correct 
statement of their sales for each month. 

‘5. The rates of wagon-work and yard-work to be those now existing 
at each colliery on which the advance or decline is to operate, unless 
modified by amicable agreement between the employer and employe. 

‘**6. No stuppage of work until a notice of six days has been given. 

“7, If sny colliery in this association is prevented from startirg by 
reason «f any threats against bosses or other employers, or by reason of 
any attempted dictation as to who shall, or who shall not be employed, 
whether as boss or other employé, we, as representatives of the Coal As- 
sociation, pledge ourselves to remain idle until such colliery be able to 
start wholly free from any such restraint or interference. 

‘*8, We also require that the local committees shall abstain from all 
illegitimate interference with the working of the collieries.” 

In answer to this proposition, the General Council of the W. B. A. met 
at a meeting at Mahanoy City, June 9th, and after stating that the object 
sought to be attained by the suspension, namely, the depletion of the 
overplus of coal in the market, had been attained. 

** Resolved, That on aud after the 16th inst., all districts or branches 
which can agree with their employers as to basis and conditions of re- 
sumption, do resume work.” 

The Executive Board of the W. B. A. of Schuykill County thereupon 
met, and made the following proposition for a basis on which to resume 
work : 

‘- That we demand for outside labor $11 ; platform men, $11.50; inside 
abor, $12 ; and mimers, $14 per week, when worsiny on wages— allinside 
work to be clear of expenses; also, that contract work be raised in 


depends, in a great measure, on the rate of wages paid. Looking over | accordance therewith ; this to be asked when coal is at $3 at Port 


history it would seem that there isa constant, never ending strife between 
tne employers and the wage receivers, a strife marked by frequent 
‘* strikes,” ** lockouts,” and, happily, in recent years, by arbitrations also, 
Various plans have been proposed by which the constant war between 
these two classes may be avoided ani by which the laborer may partici- 
paie, as 1t is eminently just he should do, with the employer in the bene- 
fits of nigner prices tor the products of labor. We propose to trace bere 
the history of the efforts which have been made in Pennsylvania to effect 
this desirable end, under what is commonly known as the Basis or Slid- 
ing Scale System of wages. In this a certain rate of wages is agreed 
upon as fair when coal rells for a given price per ton. These wages and 
prices of coal being styled the ‘* basis.” As the selling price of coai goes 
up or down from this basis, the rate of wages goes up or down with it, 
in a predetermined ratio. There is, however, a minimum and a maxi- 
mum point beiow or above which the rate of wages is not allowed to go, 
wuatever may be the price of coal. 

The following information regarding this very interesting and impor- 
tant subject has been compiled from official and reliable sources in all 
cases, and it places upon record one of the most important phases of the 
labor question, and will serve as a book of reference in future where 
this subject may come up tor discussion. 

The question of what rate should be adopted as the basis from which 
prices and wages are to be calculated will necessarily be one for special 
consideration in each case. It is a purely arbiirary figure and is of far 
less importance than the proporiion in which wages are to rise or fall 
With the varying market prices of coal. It is clearthat the basisin wages 
will depend on the cost of living, aud the current rates of wages not paid 
under this system, so that what may be a perfectly fair basis at one time 
may be a very unjust one under different conditions. The basis itself is 
therefore subject to change; but it nevertheless offers a just plan by 
which the interests of the laborer and his employer become in a measure 


identical, and its adoption has ceriainly prevented some, though unfor- | 


tunately not all, strikes in the Pennsylvania anthracite fields, 


THE SLIDING SCALE SYSTEM OF WAGES IN THE SCHUYLKILL COAL 
REGION, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Anthracite Board of Trade of the Schuylkill Coal Region, consist- 
ing of representatives from various associatiuns of coal operators, was 
formed on November 138th, 1869, with Mr. William Kendrick as Presi- 
dent. On the part of the workingmen, organizations had already been 
effected under the general title of Ine Miners’ and Laborers’ Benevolent 
Association. These were divided into districts, sending representatives 
to the executive committee, the head of the county organization, 

A general council of the ‘‘ Workingmen’s Association of the Anthra- 
cite Coal-Fields of Pennsylvania,” was formed at Hazleton, March 17th, 
1869, representation being allowed the different counties as follows: 
ns 4; Luzerne, 4; Carbon, 3; Northumberland, 3; Columbia, 2 ; 

auphin, 1. 

. January, 1869, the prices of coal as measured by the auction 
sales of Scranton coal average $5.21 per ton f.o.b. Holoken. A figure 
which after the experience of war prices appeared low. Tnere was much 
depression on the market and the February sale, which averaged only 


arbon. 

** That we receive one-fifth of all advances thereafter, and all reduction 
to be taken off in accordance to the above advances. 

‘* The advances and reduction to be on all sizes above pea.” 

The reason given for declining to consider the question of ‘“ interfer- 
ence,” as presented in the operator’s proposition, was that the men claimed 
no such right. . 

{iThe proposition of the W. B. A. being but little different from that of 
the operaters it was accepted and work was resumed. 

The prices of coal were reported in writing by five firms, upon the 
25th of each month, and the wages (givea in the following table) were 
based upon the average so obtained : 





| Wages paid per week. 
Average 
































price of 
1869. coal at Port Seale of wages. | 
Carnes. Miners. | Imsidela- | Outside 
. bor. lakor. 
— ee ee | ee an | —_—_— ——— j —_—_—_o-—-s 
DNS oc as caaedbauiecesswee 10 per cent above basis; $15.40 $13 20 | $12 10 
Ns « ad echacad<awcse QEEe a = - 16.10 1380 | 1265 
Raced seigl sao Kceo uses 13d ” - * 18.90 16.20 14.85 
September .. $2.89 OSs) ss eee esac 14.09 12 00 11,00 
Oc'oner. .... 3.44 10 per cent above basis; 15.40 13 20 12.10 
November. ... 3.75 1-5) 15 " _ "I 16.10 13.80 12.65 
December. ... 2 74 Basis... ..... .......| 14.00 12.00 11.00 
Averages. ..| $3.20% $13.70 13.45 | $12.33 4-7 








(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








Petroleum-Burning Locomotives on New York Elevated Roads.— 
The Manhattan Elevated Railway Company, of this city, has given 
engines burning petroleum a trial, ana if the company can be assured of 
the economy and safety as well as of the mechanical perfection of the 
device, the engines will probably be used on the lines of the elevated 
roads. .It is estimated that around trip with oil would cost about $3, 
but the average cost of coal is not more than $2 a trip. 


The Use of Oil at Sea.—The Nautical Society of Hamburg, Ger- 
many, has offered a prize of 500 marks for the best essay on the subject 
of calming the sea by the use of oil. An exhaustive description of ex- 
periments of the effect of oil made up to the present time 1s required ; 
also a criticism of the arrangements used so far, and especially complete 
directions for its use by large steamers and sailing vessels, as well as 
small vessels, pilot, fishing, and life-saving boats, besides directions for 
the use of oil at sea and near the coast. The essays are to be written in 
English or German, and sent before November Ist, 1837, to the President 
of the Nautical Society, Director of the Navigation School, Captain F, E, 
Matthiesen, Hamburg. Competition is not limited by nationality. 
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THE GOLD-FIELDS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Ry BR. W. Murray. 





Special Correspondence of the Engineering and Mining Journal. 


The gold discovery in this part of the South African continent and the 
industry to which it has given birth arrests the attention of the outside 
world quite as much as the discovery of diamond mines has done. It sel- 
dom occurs in the history of a country that two such discoveries are made 
in it within twenty years, as these have been. In 1868 it was not sus- 
pected that there were diamonds or gold to be found in any portion of 
the country. In i869 the first diamond was sent down to Capetown 
from Griqualand west to Capetown and purchased by the Governor of 
the Cape Colony for £500. During the period which has elapsed since 
that time, diamonds to the value of over £50,000,000 (fifty millions ster- 
ling) have been exported to Europe, America and elsewhere. Now it is 
discovered that certain portions of the Transvaal contain gold in great 
abundance ; it is said in much greater abundance than in any part of the 
known world. This is the more remarkable seeing that from 1859 to 
1862 the Cape Government spent tens of thousands of pounds on the em- 

jloyment of mineralogists and geologists, all said to be eminent in the 

uropean ‘‘ world of science,’ to make a scientific investigation of the 
whole of the South African continent and report on its mineral resources, 
when every one of them, without exception, reported that by no chance 
whatever could there be a precious stone or a bit of gold found in South 
Africa. Therewpon the people of this country gave up all idea of search- 
ing for either. 

It was by the merest accident that the existence of diamonds was de- 
tected, and the same may be said of the discovery of gold. In 1867, Herr 
Mauch, a German explorer, was making his way from Polchefstrom, the 
original capital of the South African Republic, through the vast territo- 
ries which lie between that part of the country and the Zambesi. Mauch 
was an accomplished botanist and mineralogist, but his passion for bot- 
any absorbed the whole of his thought and labors. While, however, he 
was working to enrich the botanical institutions of the continent with 
which he was connected, he sometimes devoted himself to the examina- 
tion of rocks and soils, and he it was who first insisted that this was a 
gold-field sufficiently rich to carry a large population. Reporting upon 
this discovery he said: ‘* There are mountains of gold, the rocks and the 
soil are full of it.” 

The press of the country sneered, the people refused to believe, and it 
was asked why, if this discoverer found himself surrounded by the pre- 
cious metal. he did not load up his vehicle with it instead of wasting his 
time in looking for plants and flowers. It is not in the nature of man- 
kind to understand that to some men there can be pursuits more entranc- 
ing than tke getting of gold. However, some little time after, in about 
1868, when diamonds were being talked of, it was rumored abroad that 
men were quietly at work, at a spot named Pilgrim’s Rest, finding gold 
in fair quantities, and some Australian diggers came over and com- 
menced digging there; but the chief part of them, finding the gold 
patchy, returned home again, although some of them amassed fortunes. 
But the ruptures which occurred in reference to the retrocession of the 
country from the British Empire and the Secocoeni war, led to the 
abandonment of Pilgrim’s Rest, and, with the exception of gold mining 
companies which were started to work the Leydenberg properties in 
1882 and 1883, gold digging was abandcned up to 1886, when a Mr. Ed- 
win Bray, a railway contractor; Mr. Marks, of a firm of diamond dig- 
gers and merchants ; and Mr. Barber, another diamond digger, gave out 
that they had discovered gold reefs in abundance on the Sheba range, 
which are situated between Pretoria, the new capital of the South Afri- 
can Republic, and Delagoa Bay, 300 miles distant from the former and 
129 miies from the latter. 

Gradually people were attracted to that part of the country, and in 
September of last year a company named the Edwin Bray, working on 
the Sheba property, having paid 60 (sixty) per cent to its shareholders, 
there was a rush for the Barberton gold-fields. Companies were formed, 
scrip issued, and a gold scrip mania seized upon the whole population of 
Suuth Africa, and a large number of people, attracted by the reports that 
were sent abroad of enormous fields, came from other countries. The 
diamond fields were denuded of their population, and the diamond 
market, where diamonds and diamond scrip were the staple of business, 
became the chief market for dealing in gold scrip. Rings were soon 
formed, and the scrip of all the gold companies commanded very high 
premiums. 

About this time it was rumored that gold had been discovered in a 
locality named Witwatersrand, which is situated between the diamond 
fields and Pretoria. The distance of Barberton from Kimberly diamond 
fields is 600 miles; Witwatersrand about 268. After a little time prospec- 
tors proved to the government of the Transvaal that Witwatersrand was 
auriferous and it was proclaimed a gold-field, but by that time the town of 
Barberton had grown as larze as the capital of the country, with its 
stock exchange, hotels, clubs, churches and music halls. 

1 left for Barberton in the month of December last, and when I passed 
through Witwatersrand on New Year’s Eve, the town, since named 
Johannesberg, consisted but of one long street of daub shanties and 
canvas tents with a wooden structure in the center, disgraced by 
the name of the Central Hotel. There wasa large traffic going on, but 
Barberton was the goal for which the bulk of the people had started. 

On arriving at Barberton I confess to being astonished, notwitbstand- 
ing all I had heard about it, to find such alarge and handsome town ; but 
I soon saw that it was not founded on anything like the rock of solid and 
remunerative industry on which alone such places can become perma- 
nently prosperous. The stock exchange swarmed with brokers and 
speculators. There was, however, no swarm of diggers to be seen around 
the mining centers. The brokers’ share lists revealed the startling fact 
that there were 51 companies in existence representing £2,000,000 (two 
millions sterling) of capital; one company alone was producing gold in 
large quantities and that company was the only one that had declared a 
dividend ; there were not five companies working for gold and yet scrip 
fluctuated in price from day to day until the £2,000,000 of scrip had 
been inflated to £5,000,000. 
Stock Exchange was little better than a gambling hell, and that 
ruin to the community must soon follow. It has followed, The ‘serip 


It was clear enough that the Barberton | neck o 
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for the most part became unsaleable about two months since and so con- 
tinues. Butihere is plenty of gold in the Barberton district, and now 
when the scrip gambling is no longer possible, the companies are working 
in right good earnest, and gold is being exported from there in fair 
quantities. 

On returning from Barberton to Witwatersrand I made a tour of the 
whole district, and was soon convinced that Barberton would be 
discovered before long to be a less desirable gold-field than Witwaters- 
rand. The formation of the country is altogether different. The Bar- 
berton district is continuous ranges of mountains and hills, creeks and 
gorges. The country abounds with gold, but the cost and difficulty of 
working are very great. To get machinery and provisions to the various 
mining centers involves great labor and much money. I saw eight bags 
of meal, 1200 pounds, taken in a wagon up the Sheba Hill, and it necessi- 
sated the employment of twenty-two oxen, two horses and four men. 

The Witwatersrand district is much nearer the towns from which pro- 
visions and machinery have to be brought ; the country is undulating, 
gentle slopes, with wavy hills, nothing to impede traffic ; the roads are 
nearly level, and there is fine back country. The extent of the gold-fields 
cannot yet be determined. Rich gold reefs have been found over at least 
150 square miles of country, some of them yielding 10 ounces to the ton, 
and in one case 18 ounces has been realized. ‘There must be now some- 
thing like a population of 10,000 to 12,000 in the Witwatersrand towa 
(Johannesberg) and gold country, and about 5000 in Barberton and its 
neighborhood. The town of Johannesberg has been built up since Jan- 
uary last, when the original town was swept away, it being found that 
some of the principal gold reefs ran across the street and under the 
houses, and the present site of the town was fixed upon by the govern- 
ment, as the locality appeared to lie between the principal gold centers, 
and no reefs cropping up through the surface. There is what is called 
‘*the main reef” running along a distance of about 45 miles already 
traced. The ore, or banket,* from this reef gives from 6 ounces to 13 
ounces to the ton. 

There are 110 gold mining companies already established representing 
capital Fto the extent of £4,000,000. There are very few companies 
whose shares are not quoted at a premium. A large proportion of the 
companies have imported batteries which range from 5 to 100 stamps. 
The largest battery is of 100 stamps, worked by two 60 horse-power en- 
gines. Steam machinery is going the whcle of the fields over. The 
getting out of ore is generally performed by underground working ; 
there are drives and shafts on nearly all the gold properties, and the gold 
industry of the Transvaal is by far the largest and most remunerative 
South Africa has ever known. As yet, there has been no register kept 
of the gold exported, but this will shortly be enforced, when it will be 
easy to give statistics showing what the gold industry 1s worth to the 
country. 

Farms on which gold reefs are found to exist, change hands at large 
figures. Boers who ail their lives have lived on biltong and bean coffee, 
dressed in mole skin jackets and home-made veldschoens, are now wealthy, 
have large balances at their bankers, and dress, if not in ‘tpurple and fine 
linen,” certainly in the finest broadcloth to be obtained for money; their 
sons are mashers and ride the high horse, whilst their wives and 
daughters, who never wore a stocking before the age of gold set in, drive 
out in gorgeous array. The whole aspect of the country and its people 
is changed. 

There is one great advantage which people have who are settling here. 
Every kind of produce is very cheap and there is plenty in the land. The 
soil of the Transvaal is surprisingly fruitful and the climate is charming. 
We have cold mornings and evenings even in the summer, in winter 
there are sharp frosts, but the cold is never intensely severe. Unlike 
other parts of South Africa the seasons are marked; there is sping, sum- 
mer, autumn and winter, each season bearing its characteristics as in 
Europe or America. 

The Cape government has offered to extend the Colonial Railway from 
the Kimberly terminus to Pretoria via the Witwatersrand gold-fields, 
When that is done we shall make the journey the whole distance from 
Capetown in about three days. 

TRANSVAAL, S. Africa, Aug 27, 1887. 





England and America.—This was the title of a-lecture recently de- 
livered in the Trophy Room of the American Exhibition in London by 
Mr. J. S. Jeans, Secretary of the Iron and Steel Institute, and was the first 
of a series promoted under the auspices of the London Workingmen’s Asso- 
ciation. In the course of his remarks the lecturer said that the Ameri- 
can resources were infinitely in excess of those of Great Britain, and 
unless the work'ng population of the latter country were to atone for 
their deficiencies in this respect by greater industry and a more extended 
use of mechanical appliances, so as to economize labor and produce 
cheaply, they would not be likely to hold their position in the race. 
There was not much danger of American competition in manufactured 
goods for a long time tocome. Fully 80 per cent of the exports from 
America took the form of raw materials. If American protection were con 
tinued at its present range England would not have much fearas regard. 
manufacturers; but if the tariff were abolish«d the indusirial prospects 
of England would become very much blacker in consequence of the 
enormous resources that America possesses for cheap production. The 
lecturer concluded by referring to the extent to which national prosper- 
ity and industrial prospects were affected by military and naval expen- 
diture. He mentioned as astriking fact that was at variance with the 
general opinion of economists and politicians, that the United States hed 
actually since 1861 expended 921 millions sterling on their army and 
navy, as against 626 millions sterling in England, But at the present 
time the annual expenditure on this account in Great Britain was 
£35,000,000 to £40,000.000 a year, as against about £13,000,000 in Amer- 
ica, so that the English per capita expenditure was about 20s . as against 
4s. 2d. in the United States. America had, however, the further advan- 
tage of having only a comparatively small handful of men withdrawn 
from industrial and productive occupations for military purposes, 
whereas England has over 200,000 of the flower of its manhood that were 
not pelpeoncns nothing, but hanging like adead weight around the 

the productive community.  — 


* Banket is a name given to the ore, which is a conglomerate full of pebbles, from it 
resemblance to an almond sweet made in large quantities by the Dutch, 
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How Colliers were Paid by Our Great-Grandfathers.—A highly 
entertaining lecture was delivered at the last monthly meeting of the 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries by Mr. J. Robinson, who in the course 
of his remarks was able to exhibit some old pay-sheets of a Delaval Col- 
liery, dated 1745. According to these interesting documents, the wages 
of an ordinary laborer at that time was 3d. per day, while the ‘ boss,” or 
superintendent, received the handsome salary of £20 per year. As an 
illustration of the variation which has occurred in the purchasing power 
of money since the middle of the eighteenth century, it may be noted 
that whereas the total pay-sheet amounted at the time mentioned to 
only £44 per month, the sum now handed over to the workmen for the 
same period at the same place in our own day is never less than 
£10,000. The first of the old pay-sheets is from February 28d, 
1744, to March 23d in the same year. In it there are, first, 
payments for nails and oiher stores to the amount of £3 0s. 
6d.; then the wages of some persons employed in mending 
pit gear, 17s.; and then a number of persons have their wages 
detailed, and the wages of these men and boys, employed prob. 
ably in ventilation, varied from 8d. per day to 1s. Three screeners 
were employed—-16 days, 14 days. and 8 days each in the month respec- 
tively—and they only obtained 6d. and 10d. each per day. A compara- 
tively large number of men and boys were employed in stone work at 
from 3d. to 1s. per day. The second sheet is the more complete of the 
two. It is from March 28. 1745, to April 27, and is for £49 2s. 8d. in the 
total. Of this *‘ £43 13s, 8d.” form the underground charges. The hew- 
ing of ‘‘248 scores at 2s.” cost £24 16s., and the putting of the same quan- 
tity was. ati lld., £11%s. There were 26 yards of headways charged for 
at 14d.; 18 yards at 9d.; 15 yards at 8d.; and 11 yards at 15s. The walling 
cost 4d. per yard ; the *‘ bords turning” 12d. A lad ‘‘ keeping the trap- 
door” put in only “‘three days at 3d. per day,” whilst the barrowman 
had ‘‘four days at 12d.” and the overman rejoived in the heavy wage— 
‘five weeks at 6s.—£110s.” ‘‘ Upperground” the total charges were, 
‘banking 248 scoresa 3d.,” the ‘‘banksman, four weeks at 1s. 6d.,” the 
driver of the horses had sixteen days at 8d.; ‘‘ corving ”—-in the days be- 
fore cages—‘‘ corving 248 scores at 2d.,” and there were some smaller 
items added. The deductions from the bills were—‘ picks and candles, 
£1 18s. 6d.; and master’s horse, 12s. 6d.” Wages for the working miner 
varied from threepence a day to one shilling, while at that time they 
only worked sixteen days for the four weeks. 


Manufacture of Artificial Rubies.—Most people will remember that 
some years ago the distinguished French chemist, M. Fremy, succeeded in 
producing a series of very small ruby crystals by means of a combined phys- 
ical and chemical process, and that, as they were too small to compete 
from a standpoint of commercial value, with the natural stones, the ex- 
periment, although interesting in itself, was considered to be nothing 
more than a scientific curiosity. 

With the persistency truly characteristic of all real lovers of original 
research, M. Fremy has continued his experiments, despite his first fail- 
ures, and now claims that he can manufacture crystals of most excellent 
quality, and far larger than any natural rubies commonly used. This result 
has been obtained by anew process. The older processes of 1877, em- 
ployed by M. Fremy and M. Feil, consisted in heating to a white heat in 
an earthen crucible a mixture of aluminium and minium. The red col- 
oration was produced by bichromate of potash. The operation was often 
made with 20 to 30 kilogrammes of mixture and gave several kilo- 
grammes of rubies. Another method was to heat to a high 
temperature a mixture in equal parts of aluminium and 
fluoride of barium with traces of hichromate of potash. The 
crystals thus obtained were remarkable for their neat form, but 
they were apt to be lamellar. In his recent experiments M. Fremy had 
the assistance of a talentei young chemist, M. Verneuil, attached to 
his laboratory at the museum. Their first work was to find whether the 
earthenware crucible of the early experiments influenced the reactions, 
and they found it did not. Next they found that almost all the fluorides 
when mixed with alumina produced corundum by calcination at white 
heat. Fluoride of barium, fluoride of calcit:m, and cryolite were used by 
them. Crucibles of platinum were also employed. In the course of the 
experiments they found that a fluoride, such as fluoride of calcium, exer- 
cises on alumina an enormous power of mineralization. Thus they could 
crystallize all the alumina contained in a mixture of 1 part of fluoride of 
calcium and 12 parts of alumina. In order to investigate this fact further 
they placed at the bottom of the calcium crucible some natural fluoride 
of calcium, white and transparent, and of great purity. It was covered 
carefully by a plate of platinum perforated with very fine holes. On the 
plate was put a layer of alumina obtained by calcination of pure ammon- 
iacal alum. Thus charged the crucible was heated for several hours at 
red heat in an earthenware crucible, and it was found that the fluoride of 
calcium had almost completely transformed the alumina into crystals of 
ruby, remarkable for their neat form and their rose color. Thus alumina, 
without being in contact with fluoride of calcium, and simply affected 
by the emanations of the fluoride, calcined in the air, is mineralized, los- 
ing its amorphous state, and changing toa crystalline mass. This dis- 
covery is important in the science of mineralogy. It shows how such 
bodies as the fluorides, heated in contact with moist air, produce emana- 
tions which can crystallize amorphous bodies, such as aluminium- 
Hydrofluoric acid, acting at a very high temperature, may play a con. 
siderable rdle in the reaction. 


Occurrence of Apatite in Metallurgical Slag.—Under this title we 
find a most interesting communication to Nature, by Mr. W. M. Hutch- 
ings, who claims to have remarked the formation of apatite crystals in 
fused silicate magmas produced during the smelting of lead ores in the 
blast-furnace. In his own words the author says: ‘‘ The slag in ques- 
tion isa basic silicate of lime and ferrous oxide, containing about 30 
per cent of silica. The principal ‘flux’ used in the reduction of the ore 
is ‘ tap-cinder’ from the puddling furnaces, and it is mainly from this 
source that phosphoric acid is introduced into the slag. The slag itself, 
in bulk, is dark brown to nearly black in color. It flows into slag-pots 
of about 3 hundredweights capacity. and cools slowly. I recently pre- 
peced some thin sections of this slag for microscopic examination. 

he greater portion consists of a mass of crystals of olivine, surpris- 
ingly colorless and transparent considering how much iron is respent. 





The spaces between the crystals are occupied by deep-brown and 
yellow amorphous slag, and black sulphides of iron, etc. Both 
olivine crystals and dark amorphous matter are penetrated through and 
through by great numbers of apatite crystals in long needles. It is a most 
beautiful occurrence, analagous in every way to what one sees in rocks. 

** Nearly all the apatite crystals have taken up and inclosed more or less 
of the amorphous dark material, which forms in the majority of cases a 
rod running down the center, but there are also many cases of symmetri- 
cal arrangement of dark matter parallel to the sides of the hexagon. The 
apatite does not only occur in the mass of the slag as above described; it 
is formed also in free crystals, lining cavities which are formed in the 
center of the lumps of the slag owing to gases carried over from the fur- 
nace and liberated during cooling. Some of these cavities are of consid- 
erable size, and are often lined entirely with a thick growth of apatite 
needles, some as thin as the finest hair. others of much larger dimen- 
sions. I have taken out crystals over a quarter of an inch long for micro- 
scopic and chemical examination. Most of them contain a good deal of 
the amorphous slag, etc., inclosed, as in the case of those in the mass of 
the slag. Sometimes in such cavities very beautiful little crystals of 
volatilized sulphides are seen among and on the apatites. Ihave seen 
galena crystals in this manner, but it is very difficult to remove them 
from the cavities without damage or loss.” 

Mr. Hutchings concludes by earnestly calling the attention of all those 
connected with metallurgical processes to his discovery, with a view to 
its fuller development. 
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[In sending books for notice, will publishers, for their own sake and for that of book- 
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Pittsburg Coal Region. Pennsylvania Geological Survey Annual Report, 1886. 
Parti, By J.P. Lesley, State Geologist. Published by the Board of Com- 
missioners Second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1887. Pages 573 and Index. Illustrated. 


Die Metallurgie. Gewinnung der Metalle. By Dr. C. Stélzel, Professor of 
Chemistry and Metallurgy at the Royal Bavarian Technical High School, 
Munich. Published by Friedrich Vieweg & Son, Braunschweig, Germany. 
1886. Pages 1626, and Index. Illustrated. Price, $17. 


Handbuch der Eisenhiittenkunde. By John Percy, Professor of Metallurgy at 
the Government School of Mines, London, England. Translated and edited 
by Dr. Hermann Wedding, Royal Prussian Geheim Bergrath. Published by 
Friedrich Viewig & Son, Braunschweig, Germany. 1887. Second Supple- 
mentary Volume. Pages 272 and Index. Illustrated. Price, $5. 


Geology of the Vegetable Greek Tin-Mining Field, New England District, New 
South Wales. By T. W. Edgeworth David- B.A., F.G.S., Geological Sur- 
veyor. Geological Survey of New South Wales. Published by the Depart- 
ment of Mines Geoiogical Survey. Branch: Sydney, New South Wales. 
1887. Pages 169 and Index. Illustrated. 


Mining and Mineral Statistics of New South Wales. Report for 1886. By the 
Department of Mines, New South Wales. Published by the Government, 
Syduey, New South Wales. Pages 212, Index and Appendix. Illustrated. 





PATENTS GRANTED BY THE UNITED STATES PATENT-OFFICE, 





The foliowing is a list of the patents relating to mining, metallurgy, and kindred sub- 
jects, issued by the United States Patent-Office. 


PATENTS GRANTED OCTOBER 111TH, 1887. 


Manufacture of Horseshoe-Nails. Chas. H. Burckett, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
371,187. Process of and Apparatus for Making Ammonia. Thomas B. Fo- 
garty. Brooklyn, Assignor to John A. Balestier, trustee, New York, N. Y. 

Oil-Bag for Distributing Oil or Water. Edwin A. Hayes, New York, N. Y. 
Steam Engine. Benj C. Pole, Camden, N.J. : Te 
Oil-Cup. John H. Porter, Jackson, and Peter Miller, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Retractory Living for Metallurgical Furnaces. Thos. Twyzan, Minford Gar- 
dens, County of Middlesex, England. 
Process of Coating Iron with Tin or its Ailoys or Other Metals. Edw. D. Brad- 
Jas. Clark, Medina, N. Y., Assignor to Henry W. 


371,171. 
371 186, 


371,194. 
371,214. 
371,216. 
371,233. 
371,248. 
371,256. 
371,256. 


dock, Medford, Mass. 
Oscillating Steam-Engine. 
Clark, same place. é 4 
Apparatus for Forming Sheet-Metal by Electro-Deposition. Elisha Emerson, 
Providence, R. I., Assignor to the Rhode Island Copper Company, same 
lace. 
Hand Rock-Drill. August J_ Becker, Mount Carmel, Til, __ 
Method of Blasting Earth. Henry H. Bourne, Manhattan, Kan. 
Metallic-Piston-Rod-Packing. Theodore Falk, Chicago, Lil. 
“a Gang and Sand Feed Combined. Cyrel W. Green, West Rutland, 
yt. 


371,297. 
371,298. 
371,209. 
371,313. 


371,321. 


371.324. 
371,333. 


371,334. 
371,337. 


371.359. 
371,367. 


371,376. 


371,382. 
371.389. 
271,407. 
371,424. 


371.427. 
371,436. 


371,433. 
371.454. 
371,503. 
371.505. 
371,523. 


871,531. 


Device for Renewing Valves and Vaive-Seats. George W. Hollingsworth, 
Philade} phia, Pa. 

Gas-Regulator. Hyam J. Hyams, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Explosive Safety-Plug for Boilers. George W. Layman. John A. Dempsey and 
Tromas Coppinger, Bolivar, N. Y. 

Regenerating Furnace, Win. J. Lewis, Pitusburg, Pa. 

Machine for Making Cut Nails. Kichard A. Mapp, Lynnhaven, Va., Assignor 
of one third to Harry Robinson Mapp. same place. 

Rolls for Reducing Old Rails to Angle-Bars. Jacob Reese, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Cupola Smelting-Furnace. Charles Sahler, Cologue, Prussia, Germany, 
Assignor to Friedrich August Herbertz, same place. 

Explosive. Hermann Schoneweg, Dudweiler, near Saarbriicken, Prussia, Ger- 
many. : 

Furnace-Front for Boilers. James C. Shuler. St. Joseph, Mich. my 

Apparatus for Sinking Sbafts through Quicksand. Wm.S Smith, Chicago, Ill. 

Ratchet-Drill. Ebenezer Beals, Norwicb. N. Y. 

Machine for Grooving Wire. Patrick Clifford and Joseph Coupal, Wollaston, 
Mass. 

Jig tor Separating Ores. 

Method of and Apparatus for Siarting Electric Motors. 
New Jersey. . ; } 

Reversing Mechanism for Electric Motors. Frank E, Fishe1, Detroit, Mich. 

Puddling and Heating Furnace. Thomas F, Hemwmick, Reading, Pa. 

Process of Manufacturing sait from Brine. Hascal A. Hogel, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Reducing Valve. John W. Hyatt, Newark, N. J. 

Amalgamator. James A. Sperry, Brooklyn, Assignor to C. Amury Stevens, 
Woodsburg, and Frank Sperry, New York, N. Y. 

Method of Operating with Electrical Conductors. John HU. Watson, Louisville, 
Ky., Assignor to the International Electrical Company, same place. 


Gurdon Conkling, Glens Falls, New York. 
Leo Daft, Plainfield, 
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(Continued from page 261.) 


Errects oF Copper: RrepsHortNESS.—The chief effect 
of copper, like that of sulphur is to render steel redshort | 
and to destroy its welding power: but its influence has | 
been greatly exaggerated. Steel may contain 0 85 and) 
according to Choubly 0°96% of copper without serious red- | 
shortness, and W. W. Scranton* habitually makes Besse- | 
mer T rails with 0-51 to 0°667, which he states are so non- | 
redshort that, in spite of their thin flanges and the ex-| 
ceptionally low temperature at which they are finished, | 
only from 1:25 to 2°5¢ of them are sufficiently cracked to be | 
classed as second quality. Eggertz® indeed stated that 0°57 | 
of copper rendered steel worthless, but it is evident from 
Table 35 that this can only be true under special conditions | 
if at all. I know not what percentage of copper is re- | 
quired to produce redshortness, but 2 appears to destroy | 
hot-malleableness completely, for Billings,* melting 2% of | 
copper with a remarkably pure weld-iron, found the result- | 


| 
ing alloy so redshort that in forging it crumbled into); 


grains: and Mushet reports steel melted with 5% of copper 
useless for forge purposes.” 

The evidence as tothe effects of copper on weld metal 
are less harmonious. The illustrious Karsten* found that 
(0-286% of copper (remaining from 1% introduced into the 
charcoal refining hearth) sensibly affected the welding 
power of weld metal: Stengel‘ reports that puddled iron 
with 0°018 sulphur and 0:21% of copper was slightly red- 
short: of thirteen wrought-irons for chain cables tested 
by the U. 8. Board to test metals one with 0°32 to 0°437| 
of copper stood lowest but one in welding power.® Clearly | 
these weld metals are injured far more than ingot metal is| 
by the same proportion of copper. In other cases the in- 


a 66 


as 





fluence of copper is less severe than in the preceding, | 


though still perhaps more severe than on ingot metal. 
Thus, of the only two other cupreous irons among the 
thirteen just referred to, one with 0°17% of copper stood 
highest but one in welding power, and one with 0°317 
stood well in this respect, So too Eggertz reports that 
0-5% of copper produces only traces of redshortness in 
weld metal.” Holley suggests that the excellent welding 
of the iron with 0°31 copper may possibly be due to the 
simultaneous presence of-34 nickeland °11 cobalt.* These 
incomplete data suggest that the influence of less than 
0-2% of copper is not likely to be appreciable in weld iron, 


* Ccpyright by the Sc:entific Publishing Company, 1887. 
@ Private communication. 

b Wagners Jabresbericht, 1862, p. 9. 

¢ Trans. 1m. Inst. Mining Engineers, V., p. 450, 1877. 

d Phil. Mag., loc. cit. 

e Percy, Iron and Steel, p. 148. 

f Idem, p. 151. 

g Trans. American Inst. Mining Engrs., VI., p. 101, 1879. 
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TABLE 35.—EFFEctT OF COPPER ON HOT-MALLEABLENESS. 
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that of ‘30% not necessarily injurious and that of ‘34% at 
least occasionally serious. 

INFLUENCE OF MANGANESE.—Whether manganese 
counteracts the effects of copper like those of sulphur ig 
not known: but from the fact that Nos. 3, 6, 7,13 and 14 
in Table 31 are not redshort, though they have ‘85, -35, 
‘31, 96 and ‘48% of copper respectively with but °51, -07, 
trace 46 and ‘53% of manganese, it is not probable that 
the presence of this metal is as imperative in cupreous as 
in sulphurous iron and stee!. No. 14 shows that the co- 
existence of much phosphorus and copper does not 
necessarily cause redshortness. 

OTnER Errrcts oF CopPpER.—It is not known whether 
the highest proportion of copper which commercial iron 
contains has any sensible effect beyond those just dis- 
cussed. We have the following information concerning 
the alloys of copper with iron. All refer to alloys of 
practically carbonless iron with pure copper, except 
Mushet’s, which were of steel (apparently crucible steel) 
with copper, and possibly Rinman’s. 


Description of the alloys. 

.. Extremely redshort: weak when cold....... cis wehbe sess é 
as ese Useless for forge purposes: cannot take an edge .. ....... cc cee eee cee ce eeeeees 
jE ROMERO CG cna gine koa) 5 Sassy arse Font bes WOSRSES Jas Speedhas 5 ob eaeeee 
.. «Apparently stronger than the two preceding......... 00... secsecssccvcecccccecce 

.. Extremely brittle, crystalline granular, fracture pale coppery gray.. 
RS: Separated: bottom of soft malleable copper .. 
.. Very brittle; fracture uneven and crystalline; s 


trongly magnetic 
... . Very brittle and fine-grained: strongly magnetic . 
67 to 89.. Harder but not appreciably less ductile than copper (7)......0...000 cece ee cee ewes 
. .-.. Less ductile than the following one: strongly magnetic..................0eeececcee 
83°44... . Decidedly redshort : much harder and tougher than copper 
| 94+. .... Extremely ductile: stronger than copper 
eo larder than copper ; mognetic.... 
a, Billings, loc. cit.; b, Mushet, loc. cit.; ¢, Perey, loc. cit.; d, Rinman, Matls. 
Thurston, II1., p, 183; e, Riche, idem, 


While the alloys of copper with a little iron hold out 
some promise (sterro-metal, a brass with 1°77 to 4% iron 


94 


of Engineering, 


}and 0°15 to 1°5% tin has much higher tensile strength than 


brass proper) alloying iron with small quantities of cop- 
per is not an alluring field. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE METALS OcCURRING BUT SPARINGLY IN IRON. 


§ 145. A. Zinc.—The alloys of this metal with a little 
iron appear to be tolerably stable. In galvanizing, 7. e. 
zincing iron, the molten zine gradually attacks the iron 
vessels, and a zinc-iron alloy collectsat the bottom." Sev- 
eral analyses of it give from 3 to9°4¢ of iron. Thealloys 
of iron with a little zinc are extremely unstable, evolving 
their zine when heated, readily and apparently com- 
pletely. 

Parry’s experiments prove that the vapor of zine and 
of other metals may be temporarily absorbed but is appar- 
ently feebly retained by iron. Cast-iron, previously 
heated in vapor of zinc, cobalt, cadmium, bismuth and 
magnesium (each separately), after being cooled, cleaned 
with acid and filed bright, gave metallic sublimates when 
re-heated in vacuo. Gray cast-iron, when fused in closed 
crucibles with zinc, bismuth and tin (each separately) be- 


h Percy, Iron and Steel, p. 153. Ledebur, Handbuch, p. 267. 








Cupriferous steel known to be non-redshort. 











No.| Cu. { C. | Si. i Mn.| P. | 8 Reference. | Rolled into. Behavior in rolling. 

1...|-45.| -23 | -14 |-75 | -06-| 06 | A (|Rails................... ; ... | Perfect. slightly 
2...) "86 "23 | 09 ‘71 "05 | +06 | A | . ere +.» ...|Almost perfect : the end made from the top of the eget ane 
:. | - = - = _ Bi é len tsechancuaselemer porte nttnarehSenieamhesenedennnenaeey 1906s st good ; slight cracks which closed up later. 

=: | +68 5 WE Fasc: RMS ORT ceeebcesbee “asabsd nebo shes ececesd ads buns sane : 

ee eS Fs Se ee wee ee — ae 

6...| 85 | 52 |-09 | 07 |- 0 Jil... ed ea OR Rae eee Me tee tae “ “wu 

7...) 81 | 08 | -17 | tr | -25 | 005] C | Wrought-iron for chain cables. |... 2.010.020 Sh eaeseess es] Welde 
B...1 °F | 08 | 9a | O88 1 eB “007 pi = 2 oF est ySeLsNe See Guiegiet antes eae aaron Welded ae ee ee een eae 
9. | -662 37 |. 05 | °10 |... | “10 | D NN MUU NIE 5s wncvsavenages boasbsebunse: Sob pSesseenae ...|Rolled well. . , Bente ae a 
10.{ | ISSO] WS WS “CB Be ee {Steel within these lmits.gave 125 to 2:54 of second “quality 
11. -| "21 esse. Bee tosh x Boenss, “02 E NEEDS ci Dh er ab noice sis:-sp be sbbeabeeevecsestach a ceesasiees : Some teadency to redshortuess. PSN AE A See ee 
BR ese ee dacs toakbeu =n hveoss eivine ss oa a F RENO Sse s5s ss SE tbavuneesisiin. Kéecnes es Sees seed Extremely slight redshortness. - 
13. ‘96 | °49 "15 | -46 | *OT | 04 G ae retains OF ate iS Ja inns onsban oaks: bebawaueSe -hexwnr ete Perfect. 
14.. j 48 | 54 | °12 | 48 | °19 | -O7 G PEMebhees Ghee aie ates Ais es ug becENKisoheeeeabes hen icakesanenart Perfect. A 

A = Wasum, Stahl und Eisen, 1652, p. 192. B = Kern, Metallurgical Review, II., p 519. C = Holley, Transactions cf the American Institute of Mining Engineers, VI., p. 115. D= W. W, 


Scranton, private communication. E = Stengel, Peicy, Iron and Steel, p. 151. 


F = Willis, Journal Iron and Steel Inst., 1880, i., p. 98. G = Choubley, idem, 1884, I., p. 248. 
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came white, and, on heating in vacuo after cleaning with 


acid, gave distinct sublimates. Gray and white cast-irons 
made from zinciferous ores gave faint sublimates when 
heated in vacuo. Some of the zine and cobalt sub- 
limates were spectroscopically shown to contain these 
metals: the others were not examined. In one case iron 
gained ‘05% in weight when heated in zine vapor.* 

In cast-iron made from zinciferous ores Percy found no 
zinc and Karsten but traces.” In smelting zinciferous iron 
ores in Virginia, green zinc flames escape for days ata 
time from the tap-hole and from the cinder-notch. Me- 
tallic zine escapes through the cracks in the hearth,* and 
here as well asin smelting zinc residues for spiegeleisen 
(Franklinite) at Newark," N. J., pieces of zinc sometimes 
float on both slag and iron as they run from the furnace, 
burning with a green flame and leaving deposits of zinc 
oxide. Occasionally, at Newark, after about a ton of cad- 
mia has passed through the furnace, the “ cast’’ is cov- 
ered with zine oxide, and the casting-house is filled with 
zinc fume: yet after removing the crust of sand and zinc 
oxide no zine can be found in the cast-iron * on which zine 
has been seen burning, and among many osnalyses of the 
slag I learn of but one which shows zinc. An old analysis 
of New Jersey spiegeleisen (1860+) gives 0°37 of zinc :° 
this is probably an error: it is said that both sampling 
and analysis were formerly improperly conducted. 

As metallic zine volatalizes far below the temperature a; 
which iron and slag escape from the blast-furnace, its 
floating and burning on the cast-iron at first suggests that 
a zinc-iron alloy forms in the furnace, somewhat as in 
Parry’s exyeriment, owing to the pressure of the zinc 
vapor, but decomposes and evolves its zine when the 
pressure falls on its escape from the furnace. But the 
true explanation doubtless is that the metallic zine, vola- 
tilized within the furnace, in escaping through the walls 
condenses in the damp clay stoppings of tap-hole and 
cinder-notch!: indeed, metallic zine will often drip out 
when these stoppings are picked at, and in one case it is 
reported to have collected in a little pool beneath the tap- 
hole, and to have boiled furiously when the cast-iron ran 
upon it, burning the men.‘ A little of this condensed 
metallic zine, picked up by the cast-iron or slag, would 
naturally float and burn as described. 

Zine added by G. H. Billings to pure molten ingot iron 
volatilized till but traces remained : the resulting ingot was 
slightly redshort,* perhaps owing to lack of manganese. 

Zine appears to render iron brittle at ared heat." Thus 
a piece of tough galvanized iron wire was heated to redness 
so quickly that the coating of zinc melted and apparently 
penetrated into the interior of the metal instead of vola- 
tilizing. On attempting to bend it while hot it readily 
broke off short, exhibiting a uniform blue-gray fracture 
—as though the zine had penetrated into the interior of 
the iron. When again cooled it became tough, and, on re- 
heating it long enough to completely volatilize the zinc, its 
hot-shortness ceased.‘ It is stated that iron wire in molten 
zine will often break off short, though the part outside the 
bath remains tough. 


a Journ. Iron and St. Inst., 1874, I., p. 96. 

b Percy, loc. cit. - : , 

¢ H. Firmstone, Trans. Am. Inst. Mining Engineers, VII., p. 93, 1879. 
4 Geo. C. Stone, private communications, July 25-28, 1887. 

¢ Kerl, Grundriss der Eisenhiittenkunde. p. 42. ae 

fH. Firmstone, »rivate communication, July 29, 1887. 

& Trans. Am. Inst. Mining Engrs., V., p. 454, 1877. 

h Kerl, Grundriss der Eisenhiittenkunde, p. 24. 

i W. H. Johnson, Proc. Royal Society, XXIII, p. 172, 1875. 


er ——— ——————————— ——————————————————————————————— — ———————————————————————————————————————————————— ——————————————— 





Ledebur! has verified the observation that molten gray 
cast-iron becomes hard and inclined to whiteness if zine 
be immersed in it, though little if any zinc is retained. 
This is possibly due to the expulsion of silicon. 

The consideration of sterro-metal, a brass with 2 to 4% 
of iron, belongs rather.to the metallurgy of copper than 
of steel. 

B. Tin Anv Iron unite readily, as the firm union 
effected in making tin-plate shows, and in all proportions, 
forming apparently homogeneous alloys: but tin, or more 
probably a highly stanniferous alloy, liquates when alloys 
containing more thanabout 25% of tin are heated to or 
slightly above the melting point of this metal, till the 
more or less definite alloy Fe,Sn holding about 354 of tin 
remains.* 

Luckily tin occurs but very rarely in iron ores, for it de- 
stroys the ductility and forgeableness of iron. Some think it 
even more deleterious, weight for weight, than phosphorus. 
About 0°52¢ of tin, added to the charge in the puddling 
furnace according to Sterling’s patent, caused copious 
white fumes and rendered the iron, which also emitted 
white fumes, extremely difficult to forge and weld.* Kar- 
sten* found that ‘19% of tin made charcoal weld iron 
very brittle at a strong (7. ¢. welding?) heat, and ex- 
tremely cold-short: Billings' found that °73% of it ren- 
dered a very tough ingot iron decidedly coid-short, and so 
hot-short that at a white heat it flew under the hammer 
into particles so minute as to scintillate. Cast-iron 
melted with 2 to 5@ of tin is reported as very hard and 
fragile; with 5% producing a bell of pretty good tone: 
with 9°09% as fusible, extremely fluid, non-rusting, whiter 
than cast-iron, acquiring a beautiful polish and having as 
good a tone as bell-metal.™ The tin-iron alloys thus inter- 
est the iron founder more than the steel maker. De- 
scriptions of a few better known alloys are here condensed. _ 


TABLE 36.—Trin Iron ALLoys, 








| 
| % Tin 
1, |Nollmer.... ............| 8 80 Se] 
2. |Deville and Caron ....... a 67°Se) 
el a 50° |Grayish white, very brittle, fracture granular. 
4, \Borthler, Parcy .... 6.5: a 35°1 |Brittle pulverizable. magnétic. 
eS ee 0-9 |Hard and brittle, slightly granular. 
C16. TPs ae scsi b 0°73 | Very cold-short. extremely red and white short. 
rE a 0°19 |Very tender at strong heat, difficult weldable, 
| extremely cold short. 
ihe ox ct ene ete lsits — {a 90°9 |Apparently uniform: very malleable. 
Beh lad oe Z= 1a 76°9 |Pretty homogeneous, semi-malleable. 
10. |Rinman 2<2}2 9 09|Very hard. brittle, dense: rust-proof, fusible, very 
= \ fluid, can be highly polished. 
RN | ee ar = 5° |A bell of this alloy had a pretty good tone. 


_a 2°to5°| Very hard, fragile, low tenacity. 











a Percy. Iron and Steel, p. 160. b Billings, Trans. Am. Inst. Mining Engrs., V., p. 450- 


ce Calculated composition. 








C. Iron anp LEAp.—It is apparently possible but ex- 
tremely difficult to alloy these metals, and no valuable 
properties have been noted in their alloys. I know of no 
successful attempt to alloy them directly. By reducing 
litharge with an excess of pure iron at a very high tem- 
perature Karsten obtained an iron containing on an aver- 
age 2°067 of lead: Biewend obtained an iron containing 
3°24% of lead by heating a slag rich in lead and iron in a 
brasqued crucible: beneath an iron blast-furnace a crys- 
tallized alloy containing 88-762 of lead and 11°14 of iron 
has been found. The wrought-iron ladles used in Pattin- 
sonizing became eventually permeated with lead." 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ji Loc. cit. Cf. Parry’s experiment above. 

& Percy, Iron and Steel, p. 161. 

1 Trans. Am. Inst. Min. Engrs., V., p. 450, 1877. 

n Percy, Iron and Steel, p. 168. 

CORRECTION.— Page 260, first column, 13th line from bottom, for 17 read 7. 
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PERSONALS. 





Mr. F. G. Corning, mining engineer, leaves for 
California next week on professional business. 


Mr. W. H. Brinckerhoff, C.E., has joined the edi- 
torial staff of the Hngineering and Building Record, 
of this city. 

Mr. Otto Pfordte, mining engineer, has received an 


appointment with the Copper Queen Mining Company, 
of Bisbee, Arizona. 


Mr. Frank M. Taylor, of Messrs. Taylor & Brunton, 
mining engineers, is now in Nevada on professional 
business for English capitalists. 


Mr. M. C. Vincent, who has just examined the prop- 
erty of the Harney Peak Tin Mining Company, of 
Dakota, returned to England this week. 


Mr. Henry Bratnober, superintendent of the mines 
of the Montana Company, Limited, Montana, has filed 
his resignation with the company. 


Our excellent contemporary, the Sanitary Engineer, 
of this city, has changed its name, and will be known 
hereafter as the Engineering and Building Record. 
The old name will be retained as a sub-title. 


Mr. John Robson, Provincial Secretary and Minister 
of Mines of British Columbia, is now in Ottawa, Ont. 
The British Columbia government is anxious to secure 
a speedy determination of the boundary lines between 
Alaska and Province. 


Mr. E. H. Walker, for many years statistician of 
the New York Produce Exchange, bas joined the edi- 
torial staff of Bradstreet’s, the well-known commercial 
and financial newspaper published in New York, to 
which he will give his exclusive services. 


Mr. Fred. H. Moore, of the firm of Brinker, Moore 
& Co., of Buffalo. N. Y., died on the 7th inst., aged 
34 years. Mr. Moore had been in the coal business 
since bis school days with Messrs. Dakin & Co., the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Company and others, previous to 
tne formation of the firm named. 


Mr. J. H. Collins, F.G.S., chemical and mining 
engineer, of London, England, the well-known author 
of many useful little books on practical metallurgy, 
chemistry and geology. has pissed through this city 
on his way to British Columbia, whither he has gone 
on professional business. His address while there will 
be care of W. Prague, Esq., J. P., Yale, until the 14th 
of November, after which, and until further notice, 
his letters sbould be sent to the office of THE ENGI- 
NEERING*AND MINING JOURNAL. 





FURNACE, MILL, AND FACTORY. 


The Bethlehem Iron Company, Bethlehem, Pa., has 
adopted oil fuel, under the Archer patents, for their 
reheating furnaces. 





Negotiations for the sale of the Shelby Iron-Works, 
in Alabama, to capitalists interested in the Woodstock 
Iron Company, of Anniston, have been discontinued. 
It is reported that the price asked for the property was 
considered too high by the intending purchasers 


The Fort Pitt Carbon Iron Co., Pittsburg, Pa., has 
just erected a new squeezer and train of muck rolls, to 
roll the iron made by the direct process of Dr. Eames. 
This company is more extensively engaged in making 
iron from the raw ore than any other company in this 
country. 


The New York Iron Roofing and Corrugating Com- 
pany, of New York, who have erected large works in 
Jersey City, report that they are doing a large busi- 
ness, far in excess of their expectations, in both their 
iron roofing and corrugating and Obelisk paint depart- 
ments, 


The furnace of the Walker Coal and Iron Company, 
at Rising Fawn, Ala., has blown out. The furnace 
has been run almost steadily for several years, and its 
record has been an exceptionally good one. It will 
now undergo thorough repair, and its capacity may 
be slightly increased. 


The Northern Alabama Furnace, Foundry and 
Land Company has been organized, with a capital 
stock of $1,000,009, with the following officers : Dr. 
J.S. Lawton. Atlanta, Ga., President, and J. H. Field, 
Columbus, Miss., General Manager. The principal 
office is to be at Florence, Ala. The company has con- 
tracted to build three 150 ton furnaces. Work is to 
begin at once. 


A meeting of creditors of the Steel Company, of 
Canada, was recently held in Halifax, N. S., anda 
report was presented concerning a provisional arrange- 
ment made by A. 8. McCielland, the liquidator of the 
company’s estate, with the Londonderry Iron Com- 

ny. The intention is to sell out the mine, and thus 
settle up the business at once. The meeting of credi- 
tors to settle the matter is announced to be held in 
London on November 2d. 


The Burlington Rolling-Mills, Burlington, Ia., which 
have been closed for over a vear, have been rechart- 
ered under the name of the Iowa Rolling-Mill, with a 
capital of $70,000, and passed into the chief control of 
three capitalists from Youngstown, Ohio. The officers 
of the new company are: Theo. Guelich, President ; J. 
W. Price, Vice-President ; J. T. Remey, Treasurer ; 
E. M. Wilson, Secretary ; M. C. Williams, Superin- 
tendert. -.The mill is about to start up to turn out 
merchant iron. 


The Linden Steel Company, of Pittsburg; Pa,, has 





used the aluminum alloy of iron to free their ingots 
of pipes and blow-holes, and their success has been 
sufficient to induce them to experiment further, but 
not enough tosay that it frees the ingots of blow-holes 
and pipes entirely. Their experiments have been 
mainly in another direction than castings, believing 
and finding that the alloy not only has its effect on 
the gas pores but also on the physical properties of the 
ingot—both favorable, but not so much so as to induce 
them to use or advise its use regularly. They prcpose 
to continue these experiments. 


Dr. Gatling, of Hartford, Conn., has arranged to 
build a foundry in Philadelphia. 'The proposed test of 
tbe new Gatling gun—new by virtue of a feeder which 
enanles it to fire 1200 rifie balls per minute with the 
precision, it is claimed, of a target rifle—wil! be viewed 
by ordnance officers of the United States Army. 
About the same time private tests will be made of the 
new gun in France, when, for the first time, the new 
copper cartridges, of whose manufacture France holds 

ythe secret, will be tried and adapted to the Gatling 
gun, for which they are made. One such im»roved 
gun is claimed to be equal to a regiment of infantry, 
and rumors are in the air of lively competition between 
France and Germauy for the first orders from the new 
feeder factory. 


The purchasers of the Scottdale Iron-Works, at 
Everson, Pa., to the sale of which we referred to in 
our issue of the ist inst., are considering a scheme 
whereby the mill may be turned into a factory for the 
production of cut wire and horseshoe nails. In order 
to mate the change it will require an outlay of about 
$75,000. This is based upon tke assumption that the 
plate mill of recent construction can be readily 
changed toa nai! plate mill. The Coyne process of 
nail making will be used, as it dispenses with feeders 
and under it nailers will work for a third less 
than ordinary nailers’ wages. Indeed, the nailers 
are reported to have agreed to this arrangement, 
if the nail mill is concluded upon. The new mill 
will have a capacity of at least 3,000 kegs of nails per 
day. It is said that with two men and four machines 
10,000 pounds of ordinary nails will be turned out 
daily, while under the old plan five men and four 
machines only produced 7,000 pounds. 


The detailed report of Gen. Merwin, trustee of the 
insolvent estate of E. S. Wheeler, of New Haven, 
Conn., to the failure of whom we refer in our issue of 
September 10th, places the total liabilities at $1,319,- 
775, of which $68,330 is for letters of credit for the 
bankrupt New Haven Wire Company (of which 
Wheeler was the principal owner), indursed by E. 8S. 
Wheeler & Co., and between $300,000 and $400 000 
of domestic paper of the wire company, also indorsed 
by E. S. Wheeler & Co. The trustee does not expect 
to realize more than 15 per cent on the wire company 
paper. Besides the above mentioned liabilities, 
there are $50,000 said to be covered by good col- 
lateral and $60,000 indorsed notes counted as 
good paper. The trustee shrinks the assets to $151,- 
640, of which he says: ‘Supposed to be avail- 
able sometime ; whether they will increase or 
diminish time and the law will determine.” Of the 
assets the trustee rates 1195 shares New Haven Roll- 
ing Mill (995 shares hypothecated) at $1000: 1349 
shares New Haven Wire Company, par $1000, 814 
shares hypothecated (as worthiess); bills receivable, 
$24,811 (worthless); book accounts, $10,047 (worth- 
less); book accounts reported good, $75,000 ($20,000 
under attachment); good bills receivable, $2456 
($1545 replevined); stock on hand, $40,000 ($3,000 
attached). Articles of association of the E. S. Wheeler 
Company have been subscribed to at New Huven, 
Conn. The principal stockholders are Pierce N. 
Welch, trustee, and Ella W. Wheeler. The capital 
stock of the corporation is $25,000, divided into 1000 
shares of $25 each. The company has been organized 
to continue the business established by E. S. Wheeler. 
Pierce N. Welch holds 600 shares in trust for his 
sister, Mr. Wheeler’s wife. Mr. Wheeler has been 
made manager of the new fund. C. 8. Mersick & 
Company have purchased of General E. 8. Merrin, the 
trustee, the entire stock of tin plates, iron. etc., be- 
longing to the insolvent estate, and have sold a por- 
ion to the new company. 








CONTRACTING NOTES, 


Contracts Open will be found on page xix. New 
Contracts this week: No. 576, Bridge; No. 577, Iron 
Bridge; No. 578, Light-house; No. 579, Hose; No. 580, 
Sewer; No. 581, Pumping Engines; No. 582, Pipe for 
Works; No. 583, Electric Lighting: No. 584, Bridge; 
oa 585, Rails, Engines and Motors; No. 586, Water- 

orks. 


B. L. Dulaney, Bristol, Tenn., is in the market for 
two 60 horse-power engines. 


Messrs. Scovel & Irvin, of Nashville, Tenn., have 
contracted to build complete water-works for Bessemer, 
Ala. 


L. J. Lawson, Greensboro, Ala., will contract for 
machinery for drilling artesian wells and for the sink- 
ing of wells. 








- LABOR AND WAGES. 


A dispatch from Vincennes, Ind., says twenty- 
five hundred to three thousand miners are on a strike 
in Southern Indiana, and one thousand or more are 
out in the Davies County coal mines. They will not 
listen to any compromise, and the companies, it is 
stuted, are equally determined. President Fisher, of 





r 
the Miners’ Federation, sent out a manifesto on the! consequence of certain representations made by Tritle 





13th inst. to the effect that wages have been forced be- 
low living rates, and they are going to force them up. 
He says: ‘‘ The cost of production here is small com- 
pared with other mining districts. Mining is from 45 
to 60 cents per ton, a day’s labor from 90 cents to $1 
per day. and the men paid in most part out of the 
company’s stores, 


Press dispatches report that there isa growing feel- 
ing at Hazleton, Pa., that the strike of the mine labor- 
ers in the Lehigh region is nearing an end, and that the 
end will be a victory for the operators. This belief is 
founded on the fact that the men on strike have not re- 
ceived from the Knights of Labor organization 
the assistance that was promised them. When 
the order was given for them to lay down their 
tools and quit work the representatives of the 
organization told them they would each_ receive 
$1 a day while the strike continued. The men 
accepted the promise unhesitatingly and in good faith. 
Fifteen thousand men joined tbe strike, and if each 
one had been given the $1 a day promised the amount 
thus distributed by the Kn ghtsof Labor wculd. up to 
toe present time, foot up the total of 360,000, 
Instead of this, however, not $10,000 has been sent 
here and distributed, and many of the men and their 
families are beginnivg to suffer for want of the ueces- 
saries of life. The consequence is that much dissatis- 
faction exists among them, and it is believed that 
to-day most of them would return to work at the old 
wages if the operators would ask them to. 





GENERAL MINING NEWS. 





Shipments of iron ore from the mines of the districts 
mentioned below for the season up to and including 
October 5th, as reported by the Marquette Mining 
Journal, were as follows : 








Tons. Tons. 

1887. 1886. 

Marquette, Marquette District... .. .. 674,019 709,313 

St. {[gnace, = Pe eee Seen 77 065 58.272 

Escanaba, - Se  akkn eee 721 952 497,111 

~ Menominee District........ 9.6871 710,219 

Ashland, Gogebic District ...... ...... 904,934 576,383 
Two Harbors Minnesota Iron Com- 

pany, Vermillion District... . ..... 312,195 247,451 

EE 55:1 gy eke sueiscke bared 3,627,036 2,798,749 


SHIPMENTS OF [RON ORE, GOGEBIC DISTRICT.— 
Shipments of iron ore from Ashland, Wis., the mines 
of the Gogebic District, for the season, up to and in- 
cluding October 5th, are as follows : 





Tons. Tons. 
NEE cl eaeana tae 4.561 | Norvle....... sss 153.976 
BIE sk 055" wines 132.784 | Odanah........... 18,186 
Pn 3.65 Sone rne's eee 7,907 
Bess-mer... . OS7E | PRIMB.. 55 ccccces 1,342 
Brotherton........ DTA 1 ONGC. oc ccsecseece 1,457 
Colby North....... 56.050 | Puritan... .. .... 25.024 
Colby South...... 135,811 | Surday Lake..... 10,759 
Germ ania........ 41,768 | Superior.... ..... 0.232 
ron Caie®. ....<<. 2.250 | Seliwood.......... 2,3 4 
Iron King......... 39,216 | Vaughn... ....... 2.101 
EE. ccasnese.s BB ASO | TIMING... .cccecees 15,288 
RIN oasccccn xcs 40,741 | South 15.......... 2,582 
Montreal ... 0.00 ya eee 578 
MOR. 060501008 18,389 —_— 
| Total tons...... 904,934 


The shipment shows an increase of 328,551 tons this 
year, as compared with the shipments made at the 
same time last year. 


At the group of mining properties on the Gogebic 
Range, known as the Moore-Benjamin mines, last 
week, operations in a great measure were suspended 
and the majority of the men employed were discharged. 
General Manager R. A. Parker states that the suspen- 
sion will be only temporary. 


During the past summer the firm of Moore, Benja- 
min & Co. have been compelled to raise for their mines 
outside of the Aurora, over $500,000, for rail and 
lake freights and for the monthly pay-rclls and _ bills 
that have been met in the past. They now hold the 
notes of the furnace companies for tne ore that has 
been delivered to them. and until these are paid it is 
deemed advisable to reduce expenditures. 


The condition of the mines themselves is excellent 
and their financial standing on account of the sum- 
mer’s work entirely gratifying and satisfactory. There 
is to-day an actual net profit over every possible ex- 
pense that has been incurred of very nearly $90,000, 
and this does not include any of the profits arising 
from the immense output of the Aurora. The mines 
areina better condition to-day than for some time 
past, notably the Bessemer and Nimikon. 


ALABAMA. 


The contract has been awarded for the grading of 
the Warrior Coal Fields Railroad between Meridian, 
Miss., and Gainesville, Ala. This will insure the build- 
ing of the entire line to its northern terminus at De- 
catur, Ala. 


Union OIL, Gas AND ASPHALT COMPANY.—This 
company, organized with a capital of $86,000. has 
purchased 860 acres of land. It is stated that a 
pocket of asphalt has been found on the surface, and 
indications of oil, Development-work will begin at 


once. 
ARIZONA. 


Thomas S. Bullock has obtained from Judge 
Donohue, of the Supreme Court, New York City, an 
attachment against the property, in New York State, 
of Frederick A. Tritie, of Prescott, Arizona, in a suit 
to recover $5000. Bullock makes affidavit that, July 
7th, 1887, he loaned Tritle $10,000, taking as security 
Tritle’s note for $5,000 and 48,000 shares of the 
United Verde Copper Company; that thereafter, in 
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he was induced to give him back the ae stock, and 
also to buy of him 10,000 shares of the Arizona In- 
vestment and Development Company. Having learned 
that the Arizona Investment and Development Com- 

py had its existence in the airy fancies of Mr. 
Writle’s brain, Mr. Bullock swears that he called upon 
bim at the Gilsey House, in New York City, and de- 
manded the return of his money and stock, but that 
the only satisfaction he got was the steadfast assurance 
of Tritle that he would ‘‘do” him out of both. 

The United Verde Copper Company has aiso ob- 
tained an attachment against Tritle’s property in a 
suit to recover $8500, which it claims Tritle owes it 
for some coke which he purchased of it, but did not 
pay for. 

PIMA COUNTY—QUIJOTOA DISTRICT. 

CrocKER MINING COMPANY.—The east cross-cut from 
the south lateral drift is still showing Devon vein 
matter, but from indications the next round will break 
into the country lyi g between the Crocker-Devon 
veins close to the intersection. 


PEERLESS SILVER Mining ComMPpAaNy.—The pay 
strata of the north drift from the winze is looking firm 
and of good width. The formation on the east side of 
the vein 1s somewhat broken up by open seams and 
caves. 

PINAL COUNTY. 


SILVER K1InG MIniInG CoMPANY .—The company has 
shut down ten stamps temporarily, and will not employ 
any new men until hoisting-works and other machin- 
ery has been placed in position at the North King 
shaft which will probably be about the beginning of 
next month. 

YUMA COUNTY. 


HAUCAVAR.—These copper mines, in the north- 
eastern part of Yuma County, are soon to be operated, 
having been purchased some time since by St. Louis 
parties. It is said that the company contemplates the 
erection of four 30-ton furnaces. 


CALIFORNIA. 
AMADOR COUNTY. 


AMADOR QUEEN MininG Company.—The Supreme 
Court has affirmed the judgment of the lower court in 
the case of the Amador Queen Mining Company vs. 
William Dewitt, the action being to condemn the right 
of way through a tunnel under defendant’s mining 
claim. Dewitt works a high ridge of land as a mining 
claim lying between Hunt’s Gulch and Murpby’s Gulch, 
in Amador County. The Amador Queen Mining Com- 
pany owns a claim in Murphy’s Gulch, and claims the 
right to construct a tunnel between that place and the 
company’s quartz mill in Hunt’ Gulch, without whieh 
tunnel it can not continue to develop its mine. 

The case has been watched with interest by mining 
men, as it involves the question whether a right of way 
through private property can be used for purely pri- 
vate purposes by others than the owner. The decision 
of the lower court, which is affirmed by the Supreme 
Court’s decision, was that the tunnel could not be con- 
structed, as the United States patent under which De- 
witt holds his claim can not be so construed as to mean 
that the right of way can be so used. 


SIERRA COUNTY. 


SIERRA BuTTES GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED.— 
The upper mill of the Sierra Buttes mine, containing 
fifty stamps, was totally destroyed by fire on the night 
of the 5th inst It has not yet been decided whether 
it will be rebuilt this winter. 


COLORADO. 
ARAPAHOE COUNTY. 


The old Lyman Cole property, six miles northwest 
of Denver, embracing about 800 acres, was rec- 
cently suld to a Kansas City syndicate. The land was 
bought for agricultural purposes, but is likely to go 
back to what it was first used for—mining. Gold was 
washed from its sands in abundance in the early days, 
and a dry-placer saving machine, lately patented, has 
been erected on the property and is now in operation, 
showing good results. 


CHAFFEE COUNTY. 


Lapy Murpny Mining Company.—The manage- 
ment of this mine is running a tunnel to drain the 
mine. When this is completed the mine will be a 
steady producer. 


Mary Murpxry Mininc ComMpany.—The Mary 
Murphy mine still continues to be a large producer, 
the shipments being 100 tons a day. A drift being 
run on the vein in the seventh level shows 8 feet of 
ore. 

MINETONK.—This mine, situated in Grizzly Gulch, 
was recently sold to Messrs. Webb & White, of St. 
Louis, for $40,000, and work will be started up. The 
ee owners propose to develcp this property exten- 
sively. 


2 


CUSTER COUNTY. 


SECURITY MINING AND MILLING Company.—T he 
mill has consumed a]l the ore quarried this summer 
and bas been shut down for the present. The Mine, 
Stock and Rail states that the shaft now being sunk 
is in the center of the place from which this ore came 
which dips into the hill, and it would re- 
quire still more expensive stripping above, 
or equally expensive extraction of the ore 
on its dip with rather loose bodies of barren 
rock on top. The present shaft’sinking will result either 
in underground mining or in the final abandoment of 
the work. With stripping so much gtound the 
final margin of the ore thus mined, then con- 
centrated, and‘then sold in concentrate, must he small. 
We share the managers’ belief in the continuance and 
the improvement of this class of ore in depth if 
ts course is properly followed. The closing of the 
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mill demonstrates, however, that at present ’no suffi- 
cient supply can be furnished economically and profit- 
af tothe mill by continuing the stripping, and it 
will require considerable developments under ground 
ere the mine will again yield such or better material. 

This the readers of THE ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JOURNAL will remember is what we told them long 
ago. 

LAKE COUNTY. 

We condense the following from the Denver Mining 

Industry and Leadville Herald Democrat : 


ADAMS MINING CoMPANY.—The machinery on the 
Adams shaft, on Carbonate Hill, has been moved to 
the discovery shaft of the Adams company’s property 
on Yankee Hill, and this shaft is to be at once sunk to 
greater depth. The shaft is now down over 500 feet, 
and will probably have to go 100 to 150 feet farther 
to strike the desired zone. Very little ore is being pro- 
duced at present. The mill building is completed, and 
the plant of concentrating machinery is rapidly being 
put in position. 

DINERO MINING AND MiILLinc Company.—We are 
officially advised that the new mill made its first run 
on ore last week with very promising results The ore 
treated contained 20 ounces siver per ton, and a very 
large percentage of talc. Thesystem of screening 
under water is a complete success, so far as conceris 
the talc, which is entirely broken up, and therefore 
does not interfere either with crushing or sizing. So 
far the slime table product is the best, carrying about 
75 ounces silver, with tailings at 134 ounces silver on 
the average. The jig concentrates assay from 60 to 
85 ounces silver, with tailings from 2 to 6 ounces, 
averaging about 414 ounces per ton. Asthe machinery 
is driven by water-power, the mill should be quite 
profitable. 


DUNKIN MINING CoMPANY.—From 25 to 30 tons of 
oreare produced daily and sent to the American Mining 
and Smelting Company under contract. The production 
of first class ore has been somewhat curtailed of late, 
owing toan influx of water cutting off access to the 
stope off of raise No. 3, where the major portion of 
the best ore was being excavated. A new strike has 
just been made between No. land No. 4 raises, and 
near the No. 4 raise, and the ore now exposed meas- 
ures two feet in thickness, averages of the entire 
breast yielding the handsome return of 822 ounces 
silver and 52 per cent lead. The bodies of iron ore in 
the mine still show as well or even better than when 
first opened up. 


GREAT HOPES CONSOLIDATED MINING COMPANY.— 
The lesees of the south shaft of the Hibernia, on this 
property, have shipped three loads of fine looking ore. 
Three leases are being worked on the old Amie prop- 
erty. A large amount of silver-iron ore has been 
shipped during the summer. A great deal of the ore, 
while first-class iron, is too low in silver to pay. 

TRON SILVER MINING CoMPaNy.—The W. A. lode 
of this company, covering about an acre of ground on 
the west side of Iron Hill, below the fault, now dis- 
closses $300,000 worth of ore. The mineralis a por- 
tion of the iron mine ore chute opened by the McKeon 
and Houghton workings. 

LITTLE CHIEF MininGc Company.—The old dumps 
of this mine are still being worked over, and the 
material concentrated by hand jigs. 

MIKE AND STARR.—This mine, on Breece Hill, has 
been started up again. The property is opened by a 
shaft over 400 feet in depth, disclosing a large body 
of sulphide ore. The mineral varies from that pro- 
duced by most Leadville mines, in the fact that it car- 
ries a considerable percentage of copper, in the form 
of pyrites. It has eed considerabie ore in the past, 
but so far has returned no profit. 

RED Hook.—The consummation of the sale of this 
mine in Colorado Gulch, seven miles west of Leadville, 
to St. Louis parties is reported. Itis stated that the 
second payment has been made, and the remainder of 
the $40,000 purchase money is to be handed over 
shortly. 

VIRGINIUS.—This property has been purchased by 
St. Louis parties, who intend to push development 
work on the property. Mr. John B. Henslee has been 
appointed manager of the property. 


SAN MIGUEL COUNTY. 

GOLDEN CHICKEN MInInG CoMPANY.—The com- 
pany has contracted to have a 20-stamp mill erected, 
to be completed in thirty days. Since the recent strike, 
made some time ago, the property has been showing up 


well, 
DAKOTA. 
LAWRENCE COUNTY. 


Iron Hitt MininG Company.—Drifting to connect 
the Home Run with the main shaft has been com- 
menced from the 200 foot level of the latter. It is pro- 

ed also to shortly begin drifting from the Home 

un, although in which direction, three being avail- 

able, has not yet been decided. The work of sinking 
will, however, be continued. 


PENNINGTON COUNTY. 

HARNEY PEAK TIN MINING ComMPaNy.—According 
to jocal papers, this company has bonded a group, 
consisting of the Naiad Queen, Brown King, Deacon 
Wright, and Mugwump tin locations, situated on 
Spring Creek, at a place called Niggerville. The con- 
sideration was $20,000, the bond expiring on the first 
day of May, 1888. Also the Tin King group, consis‘ing 
of four locations, viz.: The Tin King No. 1,2 and 3, 
and the Blackbird, for $10,000, the bond to run until 
May 1st. The group is situated about three fourths of 
a mile east of the Niggerville group above referred to. 


GEORGIA. 
Mr. J, H, Vreeland is opening up different. mining 


enterprises in Paulding and adjoining counties, and 
will use considerable machinery. 


ROCKDALE COUNTY. 


Efforts are being made to organize a company at 
Conyers, with a capital of $300,000, for the purpose 
of opening up granite quarries within three to six miles 
of the city. Oune of the objects of the compary will be 
to build a railroad line from Conyers to the quarries. 


IDAHO. 


The annual report of the Governor of this State 
shows that the production of gold, silver and lead in 
the territory during the year ended September 30, 1887, 
is estimated by the United States Assay Office at Boise 
City as follows: Gold, $2,417,429; silver. $4,633,160; 
leaa, $2,195,000, making the total mineral production 
of the territory for the year $9,245,589. The Gov- 
ernor recommends that the Alien Land act be so 
amended as not to apply to mineral Jands in the terri- 
tories. 

ALTURAS COUNTY. 

JUNCTION MininG ComMPpANy.—The company will 
let a contract to do 250 feet of drifting on the ledge 
from the bottom of the shaft. While this drift is run- 
ning machinery will be purchased and set up over the 
shaft, and as soon as it is in position the company will 
resume sinking to the 500-foot level, opening levels 


every 100 feet. 
INDIANA. 


The opening up of the Vandalia. south branch from 
Brazil to Sa‘ine City, a distance of twenty miles, 
by the Evansville & Indianapolis Railroad, is of much 
significance in the development of the coal industry 
of the State. This is due, of course, to its importance 
asa connecting link. Saline City is a station on the 
Evansville & Indianapolis road, while Brazil is the 
southern terminus of the Chicago & Indiana coal road. 
The two systems together constitute a through line 
from the lakes to the Gulf, through the Louisville & 
Nashville, or by river at Evansville. The roads 
traverse the coal-fields of the State for 180 miles, their 


entire length. 
KANSAS. 


Rock salt was struck at South Hutchinson at a depth 
of 470 feet, and veins varying in thickness from 7 to 
40 feet, separated by a thin strata of shale, were found. 
At a depth of 665 feet a vin was struck which, up to 
the 12th inst., had been penetrated to a depth of 35 
feet, without the drill reaching through. An official 
analysis of the product, it is reported, shows it to be 
over 96 per cent pure. 


KENTUCKY. 
BREATHITT COUNTY. 


A syndicate of Springfield and Eastern capitalists 
has organized a company with a capital stock of $3,- 
000,000, and is said to have purchased 68,000 acres of 
coal land in Breathitt Coanty. Work will begin at 
once to open the mines and build railroads. 


MAINE. 
HANCOCK COUNTY. 


RozieER.—The waste ore on the dumps of this mine 
at Cape Rozier, amounting to several hundred tons, 
has been bought by F. L. Bartlett, and is being shipped 
to his smeiting-works at Po'tland. It is stated that 
Mr. Bartlett has made offers both to lease and buy the 
mine, but thus far bas failed in obtaining any title 
whereby he can work it. 


MEXICO. 


Concrepcion.—Col. James E. Blythe and party, of 
St. Louis, bave returned from Mexico, whither they 
had gone te inspect the Concepcion mine in Tlalpuja- 
hua. This visit was only the first of semi-annual visits 
which the company has decided to institute. They re- 
port that the ore which is now being worked is found 
at a depth of 175 feet. on the first level, but work is 
being carried on 114 feet lower down, and there the 
grade of the ore is much higher. The work of drain- 
ing the water from the lowest workings is successful, 
and the required steam power is all supplied from the 
main boilers. Over 300 feet of good stoping ground 
has been opened out, and the cross-cut from the lower 
workings to the incline shaft will soon be completed. 


St. Louis & MEXICAN INVESTMENT AND IMPROVE- 
MENT CoMPANY.—The stockholders of this company 
have been called upon to subscribe for the remaming 
$20,000 of the bonds issued some time ago, as men- 
tioned in our issue of July 16th, for the purpose of 
raising funds to enable work to be carried on at the 
mine. Of the $100,000 issued, only $30,000 was sub- 
scribed for, while it was intended to secure subscrip- 
tions to half the issue, the remaining half to be put 
out only in case of necessity. 


MICHIGAN. 
COPPER MINES. 
The following statement gives the product in 
** Mineral,” carrying about 75 per cent copper, of the 
mines mentioned for September and for nine months of 
1887, and a comparison with the outputs of the same 
mines in the two preceding years : 


-——September-— —Jan. 1 to Sept. 30— 
1887. 1886. 1885. 1887. .18&6. 188d. 





Mines. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tens. Tons. 
Calumet & Hecla. .2,016 2,891 2,557 21,823 24,715 22,778 
Tamarack ......... Bee Sk cans, eee | ee xen 
Atlantic........ coe 217 214 B14 1,988 2370 2,279 
i re 200 . 275 35L 41,815 1.766 1.824 
Ouseols........ -. IO 391 *.:. 1,793 1.8387 1,695 
Quincy... ........ 186 216 202 1,517 1,520 8-9 
Huron:...... .:.. 125 105 115 — 589 968 . 1,000 





Total seven mincs.3,421 4,503 3,439 32,761 34,998 30,465 
* Mill shut down, + One month estimated. 
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ATLANTIC MINING COMPANY.—The output for the j 


ANACONDA MininG Company.—The shaft which is 





BREMEN MINING CoMPANY.—Work is going on 


last month shows an improvement over previous now down 1000 fe:t will be sunk toa depth of 2000 | steadily at this mine, and there is now on haud ore 


months. 
CatuMET & HECLA Mininc ComMPAany —The 


in September. An air-compressor at the mine burst 
on the 8th inst., causing a loss of about $25,000. 
Work in the mine will not be interfered with. 

HvRON COPPER MINING COMPANY.—The September 
output is forty-nine tons larger than the August prod- 
uct and is the best September outputin the history of 
the mine. 


Quincy MintnG Company.—The effects of the ac- | 


cident to the engine shaft brought decreased outputs 
for August aud September, but October is expected to 
show fully as much mineral produced as in the months 
previous to the disaster. 

GOLP MINEs. 

MICHIGAN GOLD CoMPANY.—Sinking the two shafts 
on the Gingrass tract continues, and last week the 
veins in the bottom were but a few inches apart, 
whereas on surface they were eight feet. Some fine 
looking quartz has been mined, and assays made of 
these have given good results. Another vein of quartz 
has been found upon the property, lying to the north 
of all the others and being fully as strong, having a 
width of from three to six feet, the quartz being of a 
similar nature to that found in the main lode. 


IRON MINES. 

PenN IRon CoMPANY.—The company has leased the 
Curry mine, which has been inactive for some time 
past, and will at once institute active mining work 
there. The fee of this property is vested in the Canal 
Company, and the lease of the company which for- 
merly operated the mine was forfeited by non-con- 
formity with its provisions. 


MONTANA. 


The Governor of Montava Territory, in his annual 
report, states that a conservative estimate of the vield 
of the mines in gold, silver, lead, and copper for the 
year is $26,000,000. The forests of Montana are on 
the decrease, as forest fires and the demand of mines, 
fencing, and railroad building are rapidly sweeping 
them away. The number of miles of railroad built 
and put in operation in the territory in the year is 626. 
In conclusion, the report says that Montana’s inter- 
ests have been greatly crippled and ber progress much 
retarded on account of the alien land law. ‘* The 
law,” it says, ‘‘ so far as it has or will prevent aliens 
from grasping and holding great and extensive areas 
of land, may be unobjectionable, but the provisions 
under which foreign capital is kept from investment 
in and for the development of our mines are a great 
weight and hindrance to our people.” 


BEAVERHEAD COUNTY. 


HECLA CONSOLIDATED MINING ComPaNny.—The 
company has again started up, and is now runuing full 
blast. 

DEER LODGE COUNTY. 


BIMETALLIC MINING Company.—A strike of an 8- 
foot vein of ore, which runs from 200 to 400 ounces, is 
reported. The strike was made at a dept of 275 feet 
below the Granite Mountaiv’s No. 6, and 100 feet 
below No. 7 level. 


Biack Pine Mininc Company.—A meeting was 
held at Butte last week for the purpose of devising 
means for raising funds to settle the d-bts of the com 
pany for which its personal property has been 
attached, as already mentioned in our issue Sep'em- 
ber 24th, and suit commenced. These claims aggre- 
gate about $28,000, of which amount some $15,000 1s 
for labor and supplies, and the balance, almost 
$13,000, for overdraft at the First National Bank at 
Butte. As an offset against the latter amount, there 
is a bullion shipment of some three or four thousand 
dollars’ value yet to hear from. It is stated that 
about $40,000 would be needed to pay off the indebt- 
edness and leave a sufficient working capital to go 
ahead with. A committee consisting of Judge Barret, 
G. W. Stapleton, J. E. Rickards, John Gillie, and UC. 
W. Goodale was appointed to arrange for a Joan of 
this amount, and report at an adjourned meeting. 
The proposition is to mortgage the mill (which cost 
$38,000) and the company’s twenty-one claims to 
raire the money. 


WeEstT GRANITE MINING UComMPANY.—Reports state 
that two feet of good ore had been struck on the 400- 
foot level. 

GALLATIN COUNTY. 


SPANGLER.—Helena and Butte capitalists have 
secured control of these coal mines, which are situated 
one half mile from Livingston. A company has been 
formed and will erect coke-ovens. The coal is said to 
be of excellent coking quality. The production of 
coke from coal found in that vicinity by the ovens 
erected by Governor Hauser, one mile west of Liv- 
ington, is entirely successful. 


LEWIS & CLARKE COUNTY. 


Montana CoMPany, LIMITED.—A meeting was held 
in London Jast week for the purpose of deciding the 
question of dividing the existing £2 shares into two 
shares of £1 each. Official advices to us state that the 
production for September amounted to $180,100, the 
working expenses for the month were $57,000. 


SILVER BOW COUNTY. 


ALICE GOLD AND SILVER MINING COMPANY.— 
The mines and mills were closed down on the Ist inst., 
and operations will not be resumed until the freight 
rate on salt has been reduced by the railroad com- 
pany. 





| gold and silver. 


feet. At present from sixty to seventy-five cars of ore, 


prod- ; containing from twenty to twenty-five tons each, are 


uct increased from 1340 tons in August to 2016 tons| 


shipped daily to the smelter from the Anaconda and 
St. Lawrence mines. 


APEX MINING CoMPANY.—The prospecting shafts 
at various points on the three claims show from 4 to 7 
feet of a good grade of milling ore, carrying both 
Sinking a vertical working shaft has 
been commenced. The machinery is suitable for going 
down 600 or 700 feet if necessary. The pew mill, to 
which we referred in our issue of September 17th, will 
be constructed at once, the contract calling for its com- 


| pletion by the Ist of February. Fraser & Chalmers 
| will furnish the machinery. 


LEXINGTON MINING ComPany.—Official advices to 
us report the production for September at $10,360 in 
gold and $64,865 in silver, making a total of $75,225. 


NEBRASKA 
DOUGLASS COUNTY. 


OMAHA & GRANT SMELTING AND REFINING CoOM- 
PANY.—The Omaha works of this company are now 
receiving a great portion of the ore from the North 
and West formerly shipped to the Denver establish- 
ment, and are now reducing about 3500 to 4000 tons 
amonth. The Denver Mining Industry says that it 
is calculated that the Omaha works will reduce 50.000 
tons of ore this year. A great portion of the ore con- 
tains an excessive quantity of antimony, which is now 
being utilized and converted into white metal, which 
finds a ready market. The establixhment is also pro- 
ducing fifty barrels of blue vitriol a day, and in the 
near future other by-products will probably be manu- 


factured. 
NEVADA. 
ELKO COUNTY. 


East GRAND PRIZE SILVkR MINING COMPANY.— 
This company has been organized, with a capital stock 
of $10,000,000, to work mineral properties in the Tus- 
carora District. The directors are Noah W. Scudder, 
of Petaluma ; Asa H. Truman, Edward F. Reed, Al- 
fred D. Taylor and Robert P. Scott. 


SEAL OF NEVADA MinInG Company.—This com- 
pony has been organized, with a capital stock of &5,- 
000,000, to develop its claim at Tuscarora. The 
directors are Charles N. Fox, M, H. Bedolfe, W. R. 
Townsend, Lyman Bridges and William Hendrickson. 

EUREKA COUNTY. 

EUREKA CONSOLIDATED MINING CoMPANY.—The 
production for September amounted to $59,665.29. 
During August and September 250 tons of lead were 
produced. 

LANDER COUNTY. 

MANHATTAN Mininc Company.—The company’s 
property at Austin bas been attached. The silver 
State states that suits upon suits were instituted 
against the company by creditors, one being by the 
Nevada Central Railway for heavy freight bills. The 
manager, l.. J. Hancbett, is East, and the mine bas 
been placed in charge of a new superintendent. Last 
spring the mine was purchased by the present com- 
pany, the price paid being reported at overa million 
dollars. Immediately afterward an assessment of fifty 
cents per share was levied upon the capital stock of the 
company, and concentrating machinery was erected to 
reduce low-grade ores, of which there was said to be 
large quantities in the old dumps. It appears, how- 
ever, that it did not pay, and the wages of miners have 
not been paid for some time. 


STOREY COUNTY—COMSTOCK LODE, 


The following is condensed from the Virginia City 
Chronicle : 

ALPHA CONSOLIDATED MILL AND MininG Com- 
PANY.—This compauy has been organized in Califor- 
nia with a capital stock of $10,000,000. Should the 
recent ore developement on the Alpha, 222 level, prove 
of sufficient importance to justify it, the company pro- 
poses erecting a stamp-mill near the shaft to be operat- 
ed by water-power op the same principle adopted at 
the Consolidated California & Virginia. The quartz 
belt in which the six-foot strenk ot high grade ore was 
developed, is of great breadth, and 1s known to extend 
downward to the 200 level, where it was develoved mn 
drifting from the Imperial incline. The directors of 
the new company are Charles E. Eliot, C. D. O.ney, 
Max Popper, N. D. Anderson and L. Wheeler. 


CONSOLIDATED CALIFORNIA AND VIRGINIA MINING 
Company.—During the week ended the Ist inst., 
1017 tons of ore were shipped to the Morgan mill, 
und 706 tons to the California mill. The average 
assay value of all the ore worked at both the above 
mills during the week, according to battery samples, 
was $27.98. 

Iowa Mininc Company.—A number of labor liens 
have been filed against this company. 


YELLOW JAcKET Mininc Company.—A force of 
160 miners has been added to secure the extraction of 
ore from the old stopes between the 900 and 1300 
levels. The first shipment was made on the Ist 


inst. 
NEW MEXICO 
GRANT COUNTY. 


Some Baltimore parties are going to put up a 20- 
stamp mill at Shakespeare, and if sufficient water can 
be obtained, 30 stamps will be put in. Fraser & 
Chalmers will furnish the machinery. The most seri- 
ous drawback that will have to be metisthe water 
question, but the Southern Pacific Company, after the 
expenditure of large amounts of money and many 
oe time, succeeded in getting a good water sup- 
ply. : 


|enough to keep the mill running for about a month 
; The ore now on hand bas been taken from the dumps, 
but development work is being carried on in new 
ground. There are now thirty men at work, anda 
Rand drill is in operation, woich is doing excellent 
work, The mill will be started up shortly. 


Pactric.—Messrs. Bell & Stephens, of Pinos Altos, 
have purchased this mine at Pinos Altos for $20,500. 
This mine, it is said, was one of the first mines which 
attracted attention to that camp, and for muny years 
was a regular producer, during which time it probabl 
turned out more than any other mine in Scuthern New 

| Mexico. Like all the other mines of that camp, bow- 
ever, it was shut down after the free-milling ore near 
the surface had bee» worked out and the base meta] 
reached. There is still plenty of free-milling ore in 
the Pacific, but it was vot generally encountered iy 
sufficient quantities to make the mine pay in the crude 
way in which it was necessary to treat the ore years 
ago. The Pacific bas and does sti!l produce ore that 
contains more free gold than quartz; but the great 
wealth of the property is contained in its base ores, 
= the purchasers are prepared to treat success- 
ully. 
SIERRA COUNTY. 


TEMPLAR MINING ComMPpANY.—The Pride of the 
West mine has been purchased by this company, of 
Kansas City, for $80,000. The mine is situated in the 
Percha mining district, near Kingston, and is the 
third extension north on the Keystone lode or vien, 
the first location on the fissure being the Keystone, 
then the Virginian, Templar and Pride of the West, 
The vein matter, ore and gangue in the Pride of the 
West is identical with that of the Templar. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Messrs. Cooper, Hewitt & Company are carrying on 
mining operations in northern New Jersey now just as 
they always bave done, but they have not, as had becn 
reported, reovened other mines in this State. 


NEW YORK. 
TOMPKINS COUNTY. 


Rock-salt was struck on the 7th inst. in the test well 
at Ithaca ata depth of 2270 feet. The salt is clear 
and pure, and according to official advices is over fifty 
feet thick. The well is to be put down 1000 feet 
further in search of oil and gas. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 


Sam CHRISTIAN GoLD HypDRAULIC ComMPANY.—Mr, 
E. B. C. Hambley, the resident managing director of 
this company, bas returned from London, and work 
will be commenced at once, the first object being to as- 
certain the fall of the River Yadkin from Salisbury 
to Swift Island, a distance of seme 40 miles, with a 
view cf determinivg the method of supplying the mine 
with a sufficient head of water. If it be found possi- 
ble to bring the water by means of a ditch it will be 
done. Should this, however, prove not practicable 
the water can be raised at Swift Island, where a sufli- 
cient water power can be obtained. It is the object of 
the company to acquire 2000 inches (34,000,000 gal- 
lons per 24 hours). 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
OIL. 
Exports of refined, crude, and naphtha from the fol- 
lowing ports, from January Ist to October 8th: 
1887. 
Gatos 


1886. 
G jIons. 
4.119.332 
114.790,877 
42,581,444 
3,998.017 
303,342 109 


From Boston 
Philadelphia 
A are 
Perth AMUOF....50060 se 
New York 


3 298.817 
125.797.7345 
6,496,152 
12:99.493 
288,160,742 


sete serene erererees 


see ee meee nee 





TORT CRTEE 5 ss oicannc cuss 436,682 939 438 823,775 

The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics reports the 
total values of the exports of mineral oils from the 
United States for the month of September. 1887, and 
during tbe nine months ended September 30th, 1887, as 
compared with similar exports during the cor:espond- 
ing periods of the preceding year, as follows: Septei- 
ber, 1887, $4,013,189; August, 1886, $4,365.2.3, 
nine months ended September, 30th, $33,349,547: nine 
months ended September 30th, 1886, $35,546,213. 
These exports comprise about 99 per cent of the total 
exports in mineral oils, 

NATURAL GAS. = 


The Royal Gas Company and the Washington 
Natural Gas Company have been consolidated. The 
Royal has the lease of several thousand acres of the 
best gas lands in the Hickory District of Washington 
County. It bas pipe lines laid down from Hickory to 
Steubenville and Mingo, Ohio, and Wellsburg, W. Va. 
It has an abundance of gas. The Washington Com- 
pany has two lines, six and eight-inch, mepeseey 
into Pittsburg from the Washington County field. It 
owns the McGugin well and also two or three other 
wells in the same locality, and has quite a large block 
of leases. Its lires only penetrate Pittsburg as far as 
Painter’s mill on the South Side, as its ability to fur- 
nish gas has been limited to this p int. It is the inten- 
tion of the consolidated company to extend the lines 
througb the streets of the South Side, and also to 
throw a line across the Monongahela River and ramify 
the streets of Pittsburg city. 

BADEN NATURAL Gas ComMPpany.—Press dispatches 
report that this company has signed the papers trans- 
ferring its franchises, 5000 acres of territory and 150 
— of gas mains to asyndicate of Philadelphia capi- 

 talists. 


a “ee 
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BRIDGEWATER Gas Company.—This company is 
energetically pushing the work of connecting its wells 
with the distributive system in Youngstown, O., and 
mains are being laid at the rate of a mileaday. Ony 
about 15 miles of the 38 miles of pipe line remain to be 
laid, and the company will be furnishing gas to con- 
sumers before November Ist. 


CHARTIERS VALLEY GAS COMPANY.—The company 
has completed its new line of Jarge pipe from its wells 
to Pittsburg, and is now prepared to meet all de- 
mands that can possibly be made upon it for gas. 


MANUFACTUKERS’ NATURAL GaS CoMPANY.—A 
meeting will be held by this company on the 18th inst. 
to consider a proposition to increase the capital stock. 
If the stock is increased, it is intended to lay another 
line from the Washington County field to Pittsburg, 
and to extend its line in other streets in that city. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
AIKEN COUNTY. 


CraiG KaoLIn CoMpaNny.—This company, to the 
organization of which we referred in our issue of 
June 25th, decided to increase its capital stock from 
$15,000 to $50,000. The reason given is that in 
addition to the clay beds previously discovered, the 
company has discovered a bed of greater extent and 
of fine quality, white and free from grit. Shipments 


will shortly begin. 
TENNESSEE. 
EMERY COAL AND RATLRoAD CoMPANY.—The pro- 


jectors of this company, res dents of Chattanooga, j 


have for several years been buying mineral and coal 
lands in Morgan, Scott, Cumberland and Hamiiton 
counties, Tennesseee. It is stated that they have just 
closed a purchasre of 100,000 acres of land, besides 
$150,000 worth of property in Chattanooga, and have 
applied for a charter with a capital of $1,000,000. 


TEXAS. 
PRESIDIO COUNTY. 


PRESIDIO MINING CoMPANY.—The suit of John 
Bullis vs. the Presidio Mining Company is now pend- 
ing in the courts at Marfa, where it has been for three 
years. The plaintiff sues the company for the posses- 
sien of one fourth of a mine which lies in the Chenali 
Mountains, thirty miles south of Marfa, and which 
belongs t» the above company. The mine in dispute 
is idle, but adjoining claims, also belonging to the 
company, are worked. A ten-stamp mill is on the 
property. It was expected that the suit would be 
decided at tke present term of court, but the wife of 
John Bullis, the plaintiff, recently died, and the suit 
had to be continued to make her heirs parties to the 
suit. As soon asthe matter is decided the company 
will build a smelter. 


WISE COUNTY. 


NEw WEst Texas MINING AND EXPLORING Com- 
PANY.—This company, which has a capital of $500,- 
000, bas been organized for the pnrpose of developing 
aud workiug mineral properties near Decatur. 


UTAH. 


The receipts of bullion (excluding all ores) in Salt 
Lake City, for the nine months of 1887, bave amounted 
to $3,572,266.87. 

West Enp Mintne Company.—Tnis company has 
been organized in Salt Lake City, with a capital stock 
of $1,500,000, shares $10 each. The compauy owns 
the following properties : The Sun Light, the Mincr’s 
Dream. the Lucky John, the Aspos Extension, situated 
in Big Cottonwood Mining District, Salt Lake County, 
at the head of Big Cottonwood Canyon; the company 


also owns an undivided two thirds of the Aspos min-| West Penn RR........ 5,291 


ing claim. The principal office will be at Park City, 


situated in Uintah Mining District, Summit County. | Penusylvania RR... 2.569 


The trustees are Andrew Loudin, Gus Norquist, 
Frederick C. Thompson, Truman Schenck, Childs 
Mantor, John L. Street and Charles C. Whitehead. 


BEAVER AND MILLARD COUNTIES, 


DicKERT & Myers SuLpHur Company.—Ferdi- 
nand Dickert is visiting Omaho, St. Louis, and Chi- 
cago, to obtain, if possible, satisfactory rates for sul- 
phur shipments from Millard County, Utah, to those 
centres. The formation of the country near this com- 
pany’s mine, says the Salt Lake Tribune, indicates that 
claims located adjoining the company’s property may 
develop equally valuable su!phur deposits. The coun- 
try there is one vast natural pot ; either the crater of 
an old volcano, or where an upheaval has Jeft inex- 
haustible quantities of sulphur. It is quarried rather 
than mined, with pick and shovel, in chunks of any 
size, workmen not being able to go below six feet in 
depth at a time because of the heat and escaping sul- 
phurous gases. Tbe sulphur as dug up is mostly 90 to 
95 per cent pure, so that grinding is about all the re- 
guisite in preparation for the market. 


SALT LAKE COUNTY. 


A strike of natural gasnear Salt Lake City is re 
ported. 


SUMMIT COUNTY. 


DaLy Mrininc Company.—During September there 
were produced 55,996°59 fine ounces of silver; the ore 
sales amounted to $24,971.06. The total production 


. for the nine months of this year amounted to $520,- 


226 fine ounces.of silver'and ore, sales amounting to’ 


$216.162.56.°  ° - , 

ONTARIO SILVER MINING ComMPANY.—The produc- 
tion for September amounted to 83,343-88 tine ounces 
of silver and $60,563.75 iv ore sales. The total pro- 
duction for the nine months of this year amounted to 
817,453°82 fine ounces of silver and $598,462.08 for 
ore sales. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
WOOD COUNTY. 


UNITED States Orn CompaNny.—This company, 
which has recently been organized, has leased a large 
tract of land in Wood County, near Volcano, and will 
bore for oil and gas there. The principal place of 
tusiness is to be Wheeling. The following persons are 
interested in the enterprise : J. K. Botterford, Thomas 
P. Shallcross. P. Kennedy, and C. M. Frissell, of 
Wheeling ; J. M. Cooper, Weilsburg : Oliva Peck, St. 
Clairsville, O.; W.T. Chambers, Elm Grove. 


WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE AND MINNEAPOLIS MINING CoM- 
PANY.—This company has been organized with a cap:- 
tal stock of $6,000,000, shares $25 each, to work prop- 
erty on the Gogebic Range near the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral Railway, about twenty miles west of Hurley. The 
company’s option is renewal from year to year. The 
incorporators are L. F. Frisby, F. G. Gilson, of Mil- 
waukee, and T. B. Lewis, of Hurley. 





COAL TRADE REVIEW. 


New York, Friday Evening, Oct. 14. 


Statistics. 
Production Anthracite Coal for week ended 
October 8th, and year from January lst: 


























ad - £87. —_ 1886, 

Tons oF 2240 LBS. Week. Year Year. 
P. & Read. RR. Co.. 163,031 5,516,670 8,695,682 
Cent. R. R.of N. J. 89,347 3,775,097 * 
L. V. RR.Co.... . 135,649 4,885,45L 4,668,003 
D,L. & W. RR. Co. 151,761 4.298,€87 3,763,907 
D. & H. Canal Co.. 9°,630 2,352.395 2.746, 184 
PORE. Tihs. «050: . 389,840 2,539,272 2,375,154 
Penna. Coal Co..... 46,051 1,142,785 1.033.571 
Penna. Canal Co... 15,117 356,669 343,700 

aka amco vec 733,426 25,358,026 23,630,201 
ES oo ised) os sucanens BECEON! Sse sawtwds 
Decrease .......... SEE | -Nainee talons 


* Included in tonnage cf Pailadelphia & Reading RR. 

The above tabie does not inciuaethe amount of coal con- 
S$ 1med and sold at the mines, which is about six per cent 
of the whole production 

Production for corresponding period : 
Be oc bk cices ict e el’ | MBO E cis cesaccsee 0 oot 208,227 
| SP 24,431,039 | LSBS.......26 cccce 22,830,615 


Production Bituminous Coal for week ended 
October &th, and year from January Ist: 
Tons of 2000 pounds. unless otherwise designated. 


EASTERN AND NORTHERN SHIPMENTS. 


————-1887 .———_— i886. 

Week. Year. Year. 
Phila. & Erie RR..... 831 16.038 7,864 
*Cumberland, Md.... 81,615 2,424,687 1,829,285 
Barca, FO.<.60<: «500 3,756 141,490 145,C81 


Broad Top, Pa 


Hl. & Broad ‘Top.. RR 6,801 249,063 283 824 
Clearyield Region, Pa. 

Snow Shoe ........... 2,925 124,406 81,676 

Karthaus (Keating).. 4,4 0 129,555 105,506 

tyrone & Clearfield.. 61,279 2,419,173 1,621,613 

WAND geese apsses oe 342 E2Geee -  akwsoe 
Alleghany Region, Pa. 

Galhtzin & Mountain 14,124 729,938 519,718 
Pocahontas Klat Top Coal. 

Norf*k & West. RR.. 21.874 860,451 656,528 
Kanawha Region, W. Va : 

Ches. & Ohio RR.... 28.657 1,068,942 937,875 





EUG ie ong aceince 225,644 


* Tons of 2240 Ibs. 
WESTERN SHIPMENTS. 
Pittsburg Region, Pa. 


8,186 386 6,188,470 











229,142 249.618 
southwest Penn. RR.. 1,728 87 800 1.9,609 
160,183 210,609 

Westmoreland Region, Pa. 
Pennsylvania RR..... 40.463 1,192,488 916,840 

Monongahela Region, Pa. 

Pennsylvania RR..... 7.669 319,410 304,182 
NR aio, 57.720 (1,988,973 _—+i1,810,258 
Grand total.......... 283,36  10,175.359 —-7,998,728 


Production of Coke on line of Pennsylvania RR. 
for week ended October Sth, and year from January lst. 
Tons of 2Uu00 pounds. 








——— 1887.————~ 1886 

Week. Year. Year. 

Tyrone & Clearfield .. eS RPG wea 
Allegnany Kegiun... 5.412 191,311 142,423 
West Penn. RR...... 1.861 85.405 81,804 
Soutawest Penn.RR . 71.582 1,119.060 2,016,947 
Penn. & W. Region.. 8,268 257.860 250,239 
Monongahela... .... 3,731 93,511 108,6°6 
Pittsburz Region.... Seis 38 15 
Snow-Shoe....... ..: 1,27 39,916 20,496 
Total,....\...:.. O2138 1,728 836 2,620,530 


Anthracite. 

The coal trade continues in an excellent con- 
dition for producers, and a satisfactory one for con- 
sumers, though a few ‘foolish virgins” bave had 
to pay for their folly, as we have been informed, 
as much as $5 per ton for free burning and $5.50 per 
ton for spot Lehigh Egg f.o.b. shipping ports. These 
are. however, very ‘‘ fancy” prices exacted from im- 

rtunity, and are no fair measure of the present sell- 
ing prices, which may be quoted for free burning 


coals as follo'vs:- Broken, $3.75; Egg, $4; Stove, }. 


$4.35 ; “Nut, $4.25 ;- Pea, $2.75@$3 ; Buckwheat, 
$2.25; _ : 

The sales agents mef to-day and discussed the situ- 
ation in excellent spirits and the utmost gcod will 
towards each uther and mankind in general; it was 
in fact an angelic reunion and we never again expect 


re 


er 


There was no question of prices raised, No one even 
thought of asking bis oeighbors what they were ask- 
ing for coal, ana every one was so well pleased with 
the present, no one cared to think of, much less discuss, 
the future. 

The supply of coal is sufficient to ‘‘ go around,” and 
the ‘** scarcity” is mainly artificial. Someone who has 
let his supply run out before thinking of renewing it 
now rushes around and, finding it difficult to get spot 
coal, orders all he requires from several of the compan- 
ies, hoping out of all his orders to get what he wants, 
when he expects to cancel the other orders. 
This, of course, gives the appearance of a 
great under supply, but should “even a small 
part of what is so urgently called for 
appear on the ‘market, it would cancel a very much 
larger amount of orders. Moreover, December is 
approaching, when the Lake ports and canals will be 
closed, and thus send much more coal to this market. 
There is always a ‘‘slump” in December, and though 
there is no reason to think that prices will then de- 
cline, there is every probability of the market being 
easier. 

At present none of the companies are booking orders 
for future delivery except *‘ at the prices that may 
then be current.” 

The Lehigh strike, though still ‘‘ on,” show signs of 
approaching dissolution. Tbe men are becoming dis- 
gusted at their treatment bv the Knights of Labor or- 
ganization. which promised them a large amount of 
‘*support,” but has tailed to pay it over in current 
coin. And this is aggregated by the knowledge that 
the steady work insured them by the condition of the 
market during the past month would have enabled 
them to earn very large wages. Many of the more 
intelligent of the men appreciate this state of affairs, 
and it is probable that not a few of Coxe Brothers 
and of Pardee’s men will go to work on Monday. 

The Authracite Coal Shippers’ Association, in Chi- 
cago, decided on the 13th inst. to advance the prices 
of hard coal 25 cents per ton at wholesaie. The 
Coal Exchange, which meets to-day, is expected to ad- 
vance prices to consumers. 


Bituminous. 

This market is fairly well supplied, thcugh the —_ 
Clearfield and Cumberland companies are still sadly 
bebind in their deliveries, owing to the contined scar- 
city of cars. Pocahontis coal still continues to arrive 
and is offered at $3.50 alongside, and, no doubt, as 
long as the market will pay this — it will continue 
to come forward. its output not being limited by any 
lack of transportation. 

The market generally may be claimed firm at $3.50, 
with occasional buyers paying more for spot or early 
delivery coal of particular brands, and much urgency 
on the part of contractors for the early delivery of 
their orders. 

The coal trade, looked at from any and every side, 
is excellent throughout the country, and the consump- 
tion of coal enormous. There is nothing in the busi- 
ness depending on the consumption of cval to fore- 
shadow the near approach of the ‘* cyclone” of “‘ finan- 
cial disaster” which Chauncey Depew predicts as al- 
most upon us. 

Buffalo. Oct. 13. 
[From our Specie! Correspondent.] 


Anthracite coalin good request for local use and 
to fill shipping orders. The scarcity of this fuel con- 
tinues. ‘‘ Cars, cars” is the cry all the time, and yet 
they come not. Market very firm, and dealers prog- 
nosticate another advance on November 1st. 

Bituminous coal also in good demand, with a nominal 
advance of 10c. per ton on the better grades of each 
variety. 

The strike in the Lehigh Valley seems to have 
changed many conditions of the coal trade, but want 
of space prevents an enumeration thereof in your col- 
umns. They are well known to all producers and 
dealers ; therefore, perhaps, a detailed statement 
would not make any of your readers wiser than they 
are at present. : 

Coke without any new features. A steady trade is 
being done at uncbanged quotations. 

Mr. C. M. Underhill, of the firm of J. Langdon & 
Co., is reported to have said in substance as follows : 
‘* All we have to grumble at iv Buffalo is that the re- 
trailers have put up the prices to consumers. The 
wholesale circular prices have not advanced since Au- 
gus‘ 1st, but the privilege that the dealers had of two 
months in which to baul away their coal from the 
wholesale yards at the opening prices, was withdrawn 
October Ist, since which date retailers have been pay- 
ing 25 cents more per ton for their coal, thereby 
covering this arrangement by advancing rates to con- 
sumers. Railroad carrying charges from the mines 
to Buffalo have not been changed since May, but prob- 

bly will be higber on November Ist. The stringency 
in the car supply has resulted in the railroads issuing 
orders that prevent cars going off their own lines.” 
He also states that at many Western points prices ad- 
vanced threugh the dealers voluntarily offering ship- 
pers a premium over the increase in order to induce 
larger consignments. In conclusion he remarked that 
the present strong market was but a. temporary affair, 
and would depend, in the future, largely on the move- 
ment of grain cars to the seaboard ; these we take on 
their return. . = Sn inet SSE 

Lake freights firm and higher for. Lake. Michigan, 
and lower for Lake Superior ports. High grain freights 
attracting tonnag3 to Duluth, for which place there 
seems to be little coal offered. ‘Stock of coal very 


‘light, which will u: doubtedly delay the getting rid of 


the large fleet here. Tbe chartering market to-day 
closes active but firm. A severe storm prevailed last 


to hear the distressing stories of moral depravity | night on the lakes. The going rates for the week were 


which formerly were characteristic of this trade. 


as follows : $1.25@$1.35 to Chicago, Green Bay and 


ao tnengpren eee mapegeteenes 
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Miiwaukee; $1.25 tc Marquette and Menominee, $1.45 
to Racine and Sheboygan, $1.45@$1.50 to Manistee, 
$1.50 to Kenosha, 90c. to Port Huron and St. Clair, 
75c. to Duluth, Superior and Saginaw; 40c. to De- 
trcit, Toledo and Windsor, and 75c. to Bay City. 

The shipments of coal by lake westward from 
October 6th to 12th, both days inclusive, aggregated 
62.440 net tons, namely, 18.920 to Chicago, 16,580 
to Milwaukee, 1180 to Detroit, 2380 to Toledo, 14,450 





very little coal being mined in the pools, prices in the 
Cincinnati. market afloat second pool 10c. per bush. ; 
fourth pool, 9!gc. Price of coal in the ls : Price of 
coal f.o.b., first pool, $4.50; second pool, $4.25; third 
001, $3.65; fourth pool, $3. Coke at ovens, per ton, 
last-furnace, $2; crushed, $2.60; foundry, $2.60. 
Coke.—The cry is still for more cars. Here is one 
case: St. Louis wants 50 cars per day, and is only re- 
ceiving 15. Report says uuless relief soon comes cer- 


to Duluth, 1000 to Superior, 700 to Marquette, 350 | tain furnaces will be obliged to ** bank.” Price of coke 


to Saginaw, 450 to St. Clair, 500 to Manistee, 100 to 
Maitland, 350 to Windsor, 700 to Racine, 200 to East 
Tamas, 100 to Bay City, 3050 to Green Bay, 600 to 
to Port Huron, 200 to Sheboygan, aud 600 to Menom- 
inee. 

Coal charters by canal light; four loads to Syracuse, 
60c. gross ton, free on and off. Nominally, $1 to 
Albany, and $1.40 to New York per net ton, captain 
to pay loading and unloading. 

Receipts of coal by canal for first week in October, 
3418 net tons; shipments none. 

Buston. 
{From our Special Correspondenrt.] 


There is an actual scarcity of coal and dealers here 
are beginning to be a little uneasy lest their own stocks 
run out before matters have improved with the com- 
panies. The common statement of the scarcity of an- 
thracite in first hands is that the West has taken it. 
Figures showing this to be true would be regarded with 
interest and would have influence at such a time. A 
shortage of cars also appears to be a leading cause of 
short supplies of coal at tide-water. It is difficult to 
quote f.0.b. prices. The jobber who has coal to offer 
tor immediate shipment can get 15 to 25 cents above 
advanced circular rates, according to the situation of 
the buyers. Therefore, trade is rather quiet, as com- 
panies do not drum orders for future deliverv and 
dealers only supply immediate wants. We bear as 
high as $4.50, f.0.b., for Stove coal; $4.25 for Nut; 
$4.35 for Egg, and $4.15@$4.25 for Broken, f.o.b. at 
New York. 

Thaere isa more comfortable state of thingsin the 
soft coal market, but complaints of shortage of cars 
are frequent, and vessels are also scarce, more particu- 
larly at Baltimore, and matters may be worse before 
they are better. We quote as before $2.50@$2.60 
delivered, and $3.85@$4.09 delivered. 

Rates of freight are very firm at minimum, show- 
ing an improvement over recent state of things. This 
is due to scarcity of vessels at present. 

The Vessel Owners’ Association, at its recent annual 
meeting, did nothing to help things, unless inaction 
was the most desirable course, for they left the matter 
of rates for another season to the commissioners. 
Some 280 vessels were represented. Nothing was 
done concerning coal barge competition further than 
to pass a resolution protesting against the registry of 
foreign vessels converted into barges. The coal trade 
generally thinks that the association will not be very 
ae in the matter of rates this coming year. 

Ve quote rates, exclusive of discharging : New York, 
75@85c.; Philadelphia, 95c.@31.05 ; Baltimore, $1.10 
@$1.20 ; Newport News and Norfolk, 95c.@$1.10. 

The retail trade at this port has made the advance 
which they have threatened if coal continueu strong at 
whol-sale. Delivered prices are : Stove, $6.25; Egg, 
$6.00; Furnace, $5.75; Nut, $6.25 ; Franklin, $7.50 ; 
Lehigh Egg, $6.25; Furnace, $6.00. Wharf prices are 
50 cents less than the foregoing. 

Pocket dealers have also worked up the goods to 
the following : 


Oct. 13. 


Broken. Egg. Stove. Nut. Pea. 
Hard White Ash...... 3.25 5.40 5.65 5.25 3.75 
Free = oP Nee eee 5.00 3.25 5.65 5.235 3.75 
Lykens Vailey..... .. 5.75 6 50 6.50 wee 


Gray & Parker, coal jobbers, bave been incorporated 
asthe Gray & Parker Company, $100,000 cash paid 
in; Ware B. Gray, President; Frederic Parker, 
Treasurer; F. 8. Parker, Clerk. 
Pittsburg, 
{From our Special! Correspondent.] 
Coal is without notable change in this market, but 
lower at Cincinnati, although they complain of short 
supply, owing to the scarcity of empties. There is; 


Oct. 13 





FREICHTS. 


The latest actual charters to Oct. 13th, per ton of 2240 
pounds : 
From New York to :—3oston, 80*; Bridgeport, 75; 
Cambridge. Mass., 80*3c.; ‘ambridgeport. 80*3c.; Uhel 
sea, 80*: E. Boston, 80*; E. Cambridge, 80*3c.: E. 
Greenwich, 85@90 ; Fall River, 85h@90: New Bedford, 
90 : New Haver, 75; New London, 80; Newport, 85: Nor- 
walk, Cono.. 75; Portsmouth, N. H., 

85@90* ; Salem, 80*. 

From Philad:- lphtia to :--Alexandria, 85; Annap 
olis, 65; Paltimore. 60§ ; Bangor, 1.0U* ; Bo-ten. 95@ 
1.05; Cambridge, Mass., 1.05 ; Cambridgeport, 95@1.05*: 
Charleston, 75; Charlestown, 95@1.05*; Com. Pt., 95@ 
1.05; E. Boston, 95@1.05*; E. Cambridge, 95@1.05*; 
Galveston, 2 Gardner, Me., 1.05*; Georgetown, 85: 


90*; Providence, 


2.73: 
Lynn, 1.05@1.25: New Bedford. 75@80; New York. 90§; 
Norfolk. Va.. 55@60; Portland, 95@1.00: Portsmouth, | 
N. H., 1.0°@1.05*; Richmend, Va., 75; Saco, 1.20%; 


Salem, 1.00@1.05*; Savannah. 90@100; froy, 1.105: | 
_ Washington, 85; Wilmington, 75. 
From Baltimore to :—Sangor, 1.15; Bath, 1.15; 


Bo-ton, 115; Bridgeport, 1,00; Bristol, 1.00; Brooklyn, 
1.00; Charleston, 80@95; Fall River, 1.00; Galveston, 
2.75; New Bedford, 1.00: Newbu:yport, 1.30; New Haven, 
1:00; New London, 1.00: New York, 1.00; Portlana, 1 15; 
Portsmouth, N. H., 1.25; Providence, 1.00; Salem, 1.15 ; 
Savannab, 1.00@1.10 ; Somerset, 1.00; Williamsburg, N. 
Y., 1.00; Wilmiagton, 1 00. 


* And discharginz. 





+ And discharging and towing. 3c. 


per bridge extra. § Alongside. | And towingup and 
down. And towing. ttPilotage. ** Below bridge. 
#** Old B. L. 


nuchanged. 





MARKETS. 
New York, Friday Evening, Oct. 14. 
Prices of Silver per ounce troy. 


| | | | | 
| Sterling |Lond’n|N. y || 



































| | Sterling |Lond’n|N. Y. 
Oct. exchange Pence. Cents| pe  caaeeianael Pence.|Cent. 
“8 | 4844 | 449] 96 | 12 | 4.85 | 44 | 953% 
10 484% | 443, 96 13 | 4.85 | 44 95384 
11 | 4.8416 445.16] 96* m4 | 4.85 | 44 | 9554 
| | 
__* Weak. 





The market closes dull, owing to the uncertain ten- 
dency of the Eastern Exchanges. 


Foreign Bank Statements.—The governors of the 
Bank of England at their weekly meeting made 
no change in its rate for discount, and it 1»emains 
at 4 per cent. During the week, the bank lost 
£115,000 bullion, but the proportion of its reserve to 
its liabilities was raised from 38°64 to 41°59 per cent, 
against a gain from 35,5, to 371g per cent in the same 
week of last year. The weekly statement of the Bank 
of France shows a loss of 14,625,000 francs gold and a 
loss of 2,650,000 francs silver. 

Copper.—The past week has shown a marked con- 
trast with the activity displayed during the preced- 
ing weeks, baving been almost devoid of any interest 
whatever. Under the influence of this inactivity, 
prices have declined somewhat, to 10°40, or perhaps 
10°35 for spot Lake Copper. In futures no trans- 
actions whatever bave taken place, although it is well 
known that there are buyers for large quantities for 
sume months ahead, but these orders can not be filled. 
The fresh accident at the Calumet & Hecla mine (the 
bursting of an air compressor), although not in itself 
of much importance, must again to some extent affect 
the production at that mine. 

The European markets continue steady, with Chiii 
Bars ruling between £39 15s. and £39 17s. 6d., with 
about 12s. 6d. higher for three months forward. Best 
Selected, £45 10s. to £45 15s. ; Tough Copper, £48 to 
£43 10s. 

The exports of copper during the past week have 
been as follows : . 

To Hamburg—Old copper : 


By §.S. Rhaetia.. .. * 13 casks } 


OR *: 
ag becbds¢ 29736 Ibs. 


$2,155 





” Gellert. .... 10 bars cop. bul. 600 Ibs. 1,500 
To Antwerp: 
By S.S. Belgenland.. 107 cks. copper. 81,250 Ibs. 7,812 
To Liverpool: 
By S.S. Egypt ...... 8,557 sks.matte 990,480 Ibs. 51,000 
ad ER cies bs 6.990 = 735.280 Ibs. 40,00 
- rritannic .. 3,263 “* 359,468 lbs. 18,000 
“  Wyoming.. 6315 “ 736,300 Ibs. 32.000 
* GD ):.. cee 255,780 lbs. 13,000 
= City of Rich- 
mond. .. 3,000 ‘* 342,025 lbs. 15,000 
* Britanvic .. 810 bars. cop. 199,698 Ibs. 20,000 
os Wvoming. 9 pks. old brass. 9,206 Ibs. 405 
a City of Rich- 
mond .... 8$ — t yellow 
metal and old sheeting 8,970 lbs. 45 


*In transit. 


Tin.—The upper movement in London market has 
continued, and pretty large transactions have taken 
place at the rise. Prices have advanced to £106 15s. 
to £106 17s. 6d. for spot, whilst futures are quoted 
£1 less, and even below. Consumers only buy to cover 
their actual requirements and show no disposition to 
purchase ahead. All advices tend to show that heavy 
shipments may be expected from the East up to the 
end of tbe year, and with these large arrivals coming 
to hand it can scarcely be anticipated that the present 
range of prices will be maintained much longer. The 
transactions on our Metal Exchange here have been 
somewhat considerable this week, and t tin 
has been paid up t 23°75c., at which price there are 
now no sellers. October tin has been sold at 23°50c.; 
November at 231{c.; December, 22°90c.@238c., and 
January at 22°85. 

Lead.—Market very quiet, with somewhat of a 
declining teudency. Sales, 300 tons at $4.35 and 
$4.30. Buyers very much inclined to hold off, so that 
the light demand is causing the decline, even though 
the offerings are very light. Closing quotations are 
$4.30 bid, and $4.35 asked. The foreizn markets 
exhibit equal weakness, Spanish lead being quoted 
£11 17s, 6d. in London, and English lead $12 5s, 

Messrs. John Wahl & Co., of St. Louis, telegraph 
to-day as follows : 

Lead very dull on the down grade; worth nominally 
4°1214 to 4°15. Light sales at these figures are re- 
ported. 

Messrs. Everett & Post, of Chicago, telegraph to-day 
as follows : 

The market remains about the same, if any thing a 
shade weaker. Spot nominally 4°20@4°221. Fu- 
tures are gettings sickly at 4'l5 asked. Buyers ex- 
pecting a decline are holding off, and buy only for 
immediate want. 


Spelter.—This metal remains very steady at 4%c., 

















Foreign spelter being quoted at 5°15@5'25c., accord- 
ing to brand. In this market in Europe the quotations 
are now for ordinaries £15 5s., and for special brands, 
£15 10s. to £15 12s. 6d. 

Sheet Zinc is 614 @6%{c. 

Antimony.—The continued firmness of English 
holders has induced importers to raise their prices, 
Hallet’s, 8°80@8%c. ; Cookson’s, 914 @9%<c. 

We hear Domestic (Ark.) Antimony is offered at 81/¢, 

Quicksilver.—The English market is very firm at 
£7 12s, 6d., the price ruling here being $4214 per 
flask. 

Nickel is somewhat firmer, and continues in good 
demand, the present quotation being about 65c. 





Chemicals,—To incorporate in these columns a 
complete and reliable review of the chemical trade 
has long been our desire, and it has been anxiously 
and repeatedly demanded of us by a large section of 
interested readers. If we have not done so hitherto, 
it is because, as strictly representatives of the scientific 
and manufacturing industries of this country, we 
have sought, and shall ever seek, to discourage, 
by every means at our command, the enormous 
and increasing impcertation from abroad of 
goods that we could profitably, and with much more 
credit to ourselves as a great nation, manufacture at 
home. The signs of the times unmistakably poimt to 
an increased desire on all sides to modify the existing 
order of things, and just as we have ceased to import 
our fertilizers, so we may reasonably hope soon to pro- 
duce all the alkali, bleaching powder, and other so- 
called ‘‘ heavy chemicals,” needed for our consumption. 
To this en, our efforts will continue to be directed; 
we shall devote to its promotion that energy which we 
have been accustomed to introduce into all our under- 
takings; and shall be assisted by the most prominent 
specialists and technical managers and superintendents 
abroad, as well as in this country. 

To those engaged in the trade, and who are 
accustomed to watch its movements and fluctuations 
from day to day, the actual state of the wholesale 
markets presents no feature of unusal interest. We 
have therefore no opportunity for commencing our 
comments with any startling announcem:-nts, and may 
content ourselves with a mere reference to the latest 
obtainable prices, printed on page 285. ; 

From the standpoint of either the manufacturer, 
broker or extensive consumer, it must be borne in 
mind that the whole of that branch of the cbemical 
industry relating to the production of sodium com 
pounds and bleaching powder, is in a state of transi- 
tion, that the very continuance of the existence of Le- 
blanc’s process is an open question, and that 
despite the superhuman efforts of invested capi- 
tal and the gallant struggles of old manufac- 
turers who have been enriched by it, new inventions 
are daily being discussed, tried, rejected, and adopted, 
with a view to replacing it by cheaper and less com 
plicated methods. We can therefore understand and 
appreciate the reluctancy of buyers, and especially of 
those who are in the habit of making forward con- 
tracts, and the generally uncertain and uncomfortable 
feeling which has for some time past prevailed in this 
important trade. We learn that in Sicily brimstone 
there is a much weaker tendency, and rumors reach 
us of contracts for future deliveries at $18 per ton for 
best thirds; we do not, however, consider this a matter 
for much surprise and shall expect to see far lower 
figures. Sulphuric acid makers are said to be 
offering their 66 degree B, guaranteed free from ar- 
senic at 90c. per 100 pounds, and even less for large 
contracts, but we have ne record of any transactions of 
importance at this, or indeed any other figure. In 
short, as we said at the beginning, every thing is dull, 
and even bleaching powder, despite the efforts that 
are made to push it up, is readily quoted at 2c. for 
delivery during the month, with very little real excite- 
ment on the part of buyers. ~ 





IRON MARKET REVIEW. 


New York, Friday Evening, Oct. 14. 

The coal troubles in the Lehigh region have made 
themselves decidedly felt in the anthracite iron furnaces 
We called attention last week to the probability that 
the quality of pig-iron would be affected by the cut- 
ting off of the usual supp.ies of anthracite, forcing the 
furnaces to use what coal they could get. Some of the 
leading producers have notified their customers that 
they are unable to make good iron on account of the 
quality of the coal they are obliged to use, and there 
is even talk of stopping the furnaces until the coal 
strikes shall be adjusted. It is somewhat remarkable 
that, in the face of the scarcity of high brands of pig- 
iron, there is no tendency yet observed to an advance 
in prices. This is tobe accounted for by the general 
lowering of prices in all kinds of iron and steeL 

Scotch irons are lower abroad by 3d.@is. Quota- 
tions here are nominally unchanged from our report of 
last week. 

No new business is reported in Bessemer pig or 
spiegel. Steel blooms and billets are without life. 

he lowering of prices of steel rails has put to a disad- 
vontage those rail mills which depend on foreign 
blooms for their supply, the margin between the prices 
of blooms and of rails being much smailer than it was 
a few months ago. 

Steel rails are decidedly weaker, and are quoted $34 
@$35. We hear of sales of several small lots aggre- 
gating about 9000 tons between these figures. It has 
been proposed to close all the steel rail mills for six 
weeks or two months. The meaning of this is obvious 
—there are not enough orders in sight to run the mills 
up to their full capacity. 

This is doubtless due to the fact, which we pointed 
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out last week, that the country can not go on building | 
railroads at the rate of this year’s work. Prices of | per cent. 


rails have been lowered sufficiently to discourage 
foreign competition, and the American rail mills, 
under their admirable system of working in harmony, 
can produce ali the rails needed here in 1888. 

Old rails are a little firmer. We hear of new sales 


of several lots; aggregating over 6000 tons at about | 


$22.50. 

It is stated that Mr. E. S. Wheeler, of New Haven, 
is to resume business as manager of the E. 8. Wheeler 
Company, a new corporation, with a capital. of 
$25, , of which Mr. Wheeler’s wife and his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Pierce N. Welch, are the chief stockhold- 
ers. So far as is now known, the assets of the old firm 
of E. S. Wheeler & Co. will amount to about 10 per 
cent. of their liabilities. 

Mr. Samuel W. Briggs, of C. H. Delamater & Co., 
the assignee of Messrs. Thos. J. Pope & Bro., has | 
nearly prepared his statement of that firm’s condition, 
— eee to be ready to file the statement very 
shortly 

The ruling quotations are as follows : 

American Pig-Iron.—No. 1 X, $21@$21.50; No, 2 
X, $18.50@$19.50; Forge, $17@$17.50, all at tide- 
water. 

Scotch Pig.—Coltness, $21.75@322 
Dalmeliington, -$20@$20.25 ; Summerlee, $21.75@ 
$22 : Gartsherrie, $21; Shotts, $21@$21.25. 

Cables to the Metal “Exchange to-day quote War- 
rants, 39s. 11d. 

Coltness, 52s. ; Langloan, 48s. : Summerlee, 50s. ; 
Gartsherrie, 47s. ; Glengarnock, 47s. 6d. ; Dalmelling- 
ton. 43s. 3d. ; Eglinton, 42s. 

Bessemer Pig.—Foreign, nominally $20.25; Domes- 
tic, about $19.50 at Eastern furnaces. 

Spiegeleisen. —English 20 per cent, $27; German, 
$26.25 ; 30 per cent, $31.50 ; Ferro, $58. 

Steel Blooms. —$30@$30.50, ‘nominally. 

Steel Billets.—$30@$30.50, Eeeeeeny- 

Steel Nail Slabs.—$30. 50@$31. 

Steel Wire Rods.—$40.50 for shipment. 

Steel Rails.— Heavy sections, $34@$35 at mill, 
according to size of order and time of delivery. Light 
sections, $37.50@$42 at mill. 

Structural Iron and Steel —At mill: Bridge Plate, 

Y%@3e.: Anzles, 2°3@2°6e. ; Tees, 2°6@2°8e. , Steel 
Angles, 2°6@2°75c. From dock, Beams and Chan- 
nels, 3°3c., base. 

Steel Plates.—On wharf: Tank and Ship, 2°85@ 
3c.; Boiler Shell, 3@3%c.; Boiler Flange, 34@ 
3%e Boiler Fire-Box, 4@4} te, 

Nicolaus Steel.—American Tool Steel, 74 @10e. ; 
special grades 10@20c. ; Crucible Machinery Steel; 
416 @6c Crucible Spring, 4@4><c. ; Bessemer 
Machinery and Spring, 2°7@3c. ; Bessemer Cutlery, 

2c, 

Plate Iron.—Common Tank, 2° 4@25 5c. ; Refined, 
2°5@2°6c. ; Boiler Shell, 2°7@2‘8c. ; 3 Boiler Flange, 
3°7@3'8e. ; Extra Flange, 44 @4ec 

Bar Iron.—For Refined, 2 @2'1c., base at wharf: 
Common, 1°9@2c., base at ae 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—$31@$37, according to size. 

Wrought. Iron Pipe. —List of Edward Barr Co., 
Ltd., adopted Oct. 5: Butt-welded, plain, 50 per cent 
discount ; Galv., 40 per cent. Lapp-welded, plain, 60 
per cent discount : Galv., 45 per cent. 


.00: Clyde and 





Boiler Tubes.—55 per cent discount; Casing, 50 | 

Rail Fastenings.—Spikes, 2°3@2'4c., delivered: | 
Angle Fish-Bars, 2°15@2°2c. ; Bolts and Square Nuts, 
2 9@3c.; Bolts and Hexagonal Nuts, 3°1@3-°2e. 

W rought Serap Iron.—Foreign, ex ship, $20.50@ 
$21; No. 1 yard scrap, $21.50@$22. 

Cast Scrap Iron .—#1° @317. 50. | 

Old Car Wheels.—319@£19.50. 

Old Rails.—Tees, $22.25@$22.50: Double Heads, 


$22. 50@ $23. rr 
Nails. —$2@32.05 in car-load lots; $2.05@$2.10} 
Oct. 32. 





| from store. 
Louisville, 
[Reported by Gro. H. Hutt & Co.] 
The pig-iron market has weakened somewhat during 
| the past week. In business circles there seems to be| 
|an uneasy expectation of tight muney, which, how- 
ever, many of our conservative business men do not 
' think will be realized. The market is in such a condi- | 
tion that very little will effect it either way. The 
expected rise in Southern rivers will release consider- 
able iron that bas been held all summer for lack of | 
transportation. Such buyers as have inquired for | 
large lots have been unable to secure them, the prin- } 
cipal furnaces being sold largely ahead. Resumption | 
of navigation will, to a certain extent, relieve this | 
| scarcity. Very few large sales have been booked dur- 





{From our Special Correspondent.] 


The iron trade of the week was not very active. 
The inclination of consumers was to hold off or pur- 
chase limited amounts for immediate use. The volume 
of business shows quite a falling off as compared with 
previous weeks. % the meantime we are assured by 
parties that ought to be well informed, that stocks in 
first hands are less than they have been for some time. 
There is from some cause or other a want of con- 
fidence in regard to the future, and this is °no doubt 
producing a demoralizing effect on the trade. The coke 
question remains unchanged. Themen, for reasons no 
doubt satisfactory to themselves, don’t show the usual 
anxiety tostrike. Are the K. of L. losing their in- 
fluence ? To an outsider it looks that way. During last 
month the leaders gave the coke manufacturers twelve 
days to sign the ‘‘ Frick” scale or the men would be 
ordered out. The scale is not yet signed, neither did 
the men quit. 

It may be as well for the master workmen to under- 


ing the past week. 
We quote for cash in round lots as follows : 
PIG-IRON. 

Southern Coke, Be. 1 Foundry EE eee $20.50@$21.00 
se: PREMIO See? pcan 19.50@ 20.00 

“ ee. oo 19.00@ 19.50 

Hanging Rock Coke, No.1 Foundry .... 21.00@ 21.50 

“Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry... 24.00@ 25.00 

Southern Charcval, No. 1 Foundry... 21.00@ 22.00 

Silver Gray, different srades............... 18.00@ 19.50 

Southern Coke, No.1 Mill, Neutral Rewceice 17.75@ 18.25 

PM oS ataaeess 17.00@ 18.00 

“ ‘© No. 1 Mill, Cold Short... 17. 00@ 18.60 

= Charcoal, No. 1 Mill.............. 18.00@ 19 00 

White and Mottled. aifferent grades ...... 15 50@ 16 00 

Southern Car-Wheel, Standard — .-- 25 00@ 26.00 

Other = oa 22. 00@ 24.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold-Blast. Re ass uiceaimaeiadeweig 25.5%@ 26.50 

Ea oo aincecdens 22.00@ 23.00 

Pittsbure. Oct. 13. 


re ee 


| home, and will be iue at New York on Sunday. 








stand once for all that the coke men are almost a unit 
in declaring that the Frick scale will never be signed. 
Mr. Carnegie and H. C. Frick are now on their — 
ne 
coke question is waiting their arrival. Pig-iron is 
undoubtedly weaker than at date of last report. While 
certain dealers are holding out for top figures, there 
are others who are disposed to accept a deciine. City 
furnaces generally are not inclined to make conces- 
sions, at the same time outside lots can be purchased at 
lower than quoted rates. Bessemer is weak, but not 


quotably lower. Old rails are very dull. There are 
New York parties bere anxious to sell. Scrap material 
is dull; prices very uncertain. Muck bar is quiet, 
very little doing. Taken asa whole the week’s busi- 
ness has been light. 

. = or m $ $s 
bituminous : $ om 2 25 
Foundry No. 1.20 (00@20' 50 | |e fae 310053200 


| Foundry ~*~ 2.12.00@19,50 | Steel Crop Ends. . ...@22.00 











Gray F.,No. 3..18.00@ 18.95 | Sc1Bi'm End®... @21.50 
“No. 4..17.75@18.00 | Steel Billets....31.50@3 00 
PM sos soc “aca a. 00G 17. 59 | Old Iron Rails. .25.23@25 73 
Mottled.... .... 17.00@ !7.90 | Oid Stee} Rails..23 50@.24.50 
Silvery ....... 19.06 — . No. 1 W. Scrap.: 20 50@ 23.00 
Bessemer.... ..21.C0@21. No. 2 W. Scrap.19.0''@i9.50 
Charcoal : | Steel Raiis 37.00@38.00 
Foundry No. 1.25.00@~ 7ai * light sects.58.00@42 06 
Foundry No. 2 24, Oons 7% | Bar Iron. nom. 1.90@ 2.90 

Cold-Blast.... 36. 00 @30. 60 Nails $2 net car lots. 

Warm-Blast. ...25.00@27. 00 | Steel Nails $2 net car lots. 

20 p. c. Spiegel. 29.00@...... Two per cent cff for cash. 

Muck-Bar...... 31.00@31.25 | 

SALES SINCE OUR LAST REPORT. 
Coal and Coke Smelted Luke Gre. 

DOGO Tom Grey PORN. <a. sic <. occas s: a6) <csvensce 18.00 cash. 
vii eee 18.09 cash. 
rei a ee eee 18.35 cash. 
175 Tons No. 1 Foundry, all ore.............. 26.85 cash. 
S00 Tees Nas 2 POM on. oc ncsccs ven 2: 21.00 casb. 

25 Tons No. 1 Foundry, all ore. ............ 21.50 4 mo. 

250 Tons Gray Forge.. : . 18 00 cash. 
Coke Native a 

Soe a ree a 17.735 4 mo. 

Be POSS CED PUN cosas s cccccecccescs . 18.00 cash. 

100 Tons Gray Forge, all ore................. 18 50 cash. 

24 Tons Gray Forge.. a . 17.73 cash. 


20 Tons Si:very 19.00 cash. 





Old Rails. 

1060 Tons Imported Ts... .... ss cscs ee 
250 Tons Imported D. cute Re cc, kale 235.73 casn 
Scrap Materials. 

200 Tons Open-Heaith Steel, gross.. ........ 22.00 cash. 
Steel Billets. 

Se I INN Ss Fa cre a cena ch! eepeentres 32.50 cash 
Steel Wire Rods. 

500 Tons Imported, New York delivery..... 40.75 cash. 

Philadelphia. Oct. 13. 


{From our Special Correspondent.]} 

The general conditions of the Pennsylvania iron 
trade are not quite so favorable as a week ago. While 
there is no pronounced weakness there is not that elas- 
ticity of the market that manufacturers and brokers 
generally expect about this season of the year. No 
one seems able to account for it. The statistics of pro- 
duction and consumption are all right ard co not indi- 
cate that there is such an over production ss should 
call for restriction. Three blast-furneces have blown 
out in this locality, but two of them vill start up as 
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DIVIDEND-PAYING MINES. 





























































































































































NON-DIVIDEND-PAYING MINES. 



































































































SHARES. ASSESSMENTS DIVIDENDS. j 
GCasean ¢ Soc CAPITAL 
NaME AND one OF | Stock. | No. |Par| ,rotal , Date and Total |Date and amount NAME 7 See oF | ‘Srook. 
ComParyY. . levied. [amountof last | paid. of last uy. 
— | —_ | —_____ | ED, ern re = 
{| Adams, S. L.s..-s+e-+)COlO.| $1,500,000) 150,000) $10 * : ees eeee--| $555,000) Jan .| 1887 1» |j 4|/Agassiz Coas., 8. L../Colo. — 
SI AMOS, B. O..s00000 o06 -|Mont}| 10.000,000/4 49/000] 25 * see [oveee] soeee 750,000|Sept |L886) .06% 2} Albion, 8. L.. .|Nev..| 15,000 
3|Alturas,G ..-----... |Idah.| 1,500 C00/3 0,000] 5].... . ...|... «|. sc. lecees, 95,000 |Sept| 1838 50 3} Allonez, c.. -|Mich 2:000,000 
4/Amle Con., 8. L....... Colo.| 5,000,000|500,000] 10|/°°°" # 7°") 752.2 LI] 836,000] Qet. |1883]  .03 4|Alpha Con., @ -|Nev..| 3,000, 
5\|Amy & Silveramith,s. SS eee eR wiiclaseniwsinel xwse 247,530| Aug |1887| .1zk §| Alta, 8....... os c00es01 MOV,, 19°080:000 
6| Atlantic, C......... ..|Mich 1,000,000) 40,000} 25 30,000 Api 1875 $1. 00 360, v00| Jan. |1887/$1.00 amador, 6 > seesee-/Cal.. 00,000 
7\Argenta,S -.....+0e.|Nev..| 10,000,000/ 100,000} L00| 295,000|July! 1885) .10 40,000! Feb.|1880} 20 | 7|American Flag, 8.../Colo | 1,250,000 
$|Aurora,1....-.... .--|Mich| 1 000, 40,000} 25)... ..../. ccelseele oce.{  153,000/ Oct |1887] 1.873¢||  g|Angio-Montana, Lt./ Mon. 600,000 
9|Bassick, G.8...... ..-|Colo.} 10,000,000) 100,000) 100 . idee ao .| 400,000] Mar,| 1884) 1.00 5 Appalachian, Lt.,@.)N_¢_| 1,509,000 
10| Belle Isle, 8...........|Nev..| 10,000,000] 100,000] 100} 160,000) Feb 1887; .20} _ 300,000|Dec.|1878) 25 10/Aspen Mg. & 5 3,8. L| IColo_| 2,000,000 
11| Belcher, G. 8.........-|/Nev..| 10,400,000) 104,000] 100/2,269,335|/Sept|1887} 59) 15,297,000] Avi |1876] 1.00 || 11 Barcelona, Mitsieesee 5:000/000 
12|/Believue Idaho, 8. L.)\Idah.| 1,250,000/125.000/ 10) 26,25u/ Dec. | 1883 10) 200,000) Tan |1837) .10 1} 12 Rechtel Con., @..... Cal.” 10,000,000 
13| Big B’nd Hydraulic,G/Dak.. 1,000,000 200,000 > aati fs 253,0U0|Aug |1587) .03 i| 13| Belmont, 8...... .... Nev. 5,010,000 
i4|Black Bear, G........./Cal. 3,000,000} 30,000} LOO] —22,500/Nec $45,000 May |1883| .20 || 14 ng & Belcher, G.8 |Ney, | 10,080,CU0 
15| Bodie Con., G. 8....,.|Cal..| 10,000,000} 100,000) 100) 424,99) Aug | 60! 1,602,572|/Apl./1885) .50 || 15 i ears, 8. L../Colo,| 20,000,000 
16|Bonanza Developm't}C &M| 3,000,000) 300,000) 10)... .....).... |e. 135,000] Oct. |1882) 15 16|Bi-Metallic, 8.... .. |Mon'| 5,000,000 
17| Bonanza K’g, Cons.s./Cal..| 1,000,000 100,000 10 * 185,000|Feb.|1839)  .10 || 17|Black Jack, G. .....-/Gal., 250,00v 
18|Boston & Mont, G....|/Mont 2) 500; 000} 250,000) 10 * §20,000/Jun |1836) = .15 1} 38 Boston Con., @....../Gaj._| 10,000,000 
19|Breece, 8.... -{Colo.| 5;000,000}200:000] 25 * 5 2'000/Feb.|1380} .01 || yg/Bradsnaw,s.... ..../Ariz.| 2,259,000 
20| Brooklyn Lead, L. 8 |Utab 500,900} 50,000} 10). . ......)..... 127,v00|July}1887|}  .05 || yy| Brunswick, @. --|Gal,.; .2.v00 000 
21/ Bulwer, G........000+.|Cal 10,000,000 000) 10 60,000) July) 1887 20 175,006) -!an. | L884 .10 || 91|Bullion, G.8..... .../Ney || 19,000,000 
22|Caledonia, G....- Dak | 10,000,000/ 100,000) L00| 505,000) slay |885| .15 40,000|Feb.|1886) _.10 | 22| Bye « and Bye.. Ariz.; 1,000,000 
23|Calumet & Heela, ¢ .|Mich| 2/5u0,..00/ 100,00. | 25/1,200,000] .. vee | cece [29,330,000] July | 1887] 5.00 9.3|Calaveras. @ Cal..| 600,000 
24|Carbonate Hill, 8. L../Colo.| 2,000,000) 200,000 |" 8u,00U|Apl.|1884] .05 || 24/Carisa, @..... Wy 500,900 
25|Caribou Con., 8.. Colo.| 1,500,000 / 150,000 50,000}Mch |1880| .10 || 95/Cashier,@ 8S ......./Colo, 500,000 
26|Castle Creek, G... Idah. .0V0} 00,000 51,00u/Oct../1883) .03 26| Cen Contin’ l,a. SL. C &al| 2.000.000 
27|Catalpa, 8. L -...+..- Colo.} 3,000,000/300,000 270,000|May.|1884) .10 37|Charles Diekens,a. S.l[dan | 1,250,000 
28|Ceutral, C......... » -|Mich 600.000} 20.000 1,820,000|/Feb. |1887] 2.00 25|Cherokee, G........ Cal. 1,500,0u0 
29/Christy, 8. . ....-..-|Utan| 10,000,00u/ 100,00: 10,00u|Jun.|18s80} .10 2q|Chollar,s..... .. Nev,.; 11.20.00 
3° |Clerysolite.8.L....  |Colo.| Lo, 700,000 200, 000 1,650,000 Oec./1884) 25 30|C nnamon Mt., G.s_ Colo 750,000 
81|Colorado Yentral,8.L|Colo.} —21750,000|275,00u "| “"927.625| Oct. [1887] .05 33/Climax,8.L .. ..... Colo.| 2,000,000 
32 Cons. Cal. & Va., @. 8 | Nev..| 21,600,000/216,000 1,144.00 |Uct. /1887]  .50 38 Colorado No. 2,8. U |Golo. 100,000 
33 Con. Gold Mining. G@./Ga.. 500,000] 190,000 ..| £08,000) Nov.) 1883} 02 33|/Comstock, @. 8 ..... Ney.,| 10,000,000 
o+/Contention, 8 eese -ee/APiZ.| 12,500,000 250.040 cas NE .|#2,587,000| Dec. | 1884 25 3a/Con. Imperial, @.3.| Vev.,| 3.000,00U 
3o|Cresceut, 8. L. @. ... |Utah! 15,000,00C|6u0,000| 25 as .| 210,000|Aug./1886) .05 |Con. Pacilic, @.. .../Cal.,| 6,000 00u 
36|Crown Point, G. 8.. .|Nev..| 10,000.000| 100,000] 100)2, 67S. 000} [Fe i 11,588,000|-Ian./1875) 2.00 || 3¢)Cons Silver, s Mo., | 4,500,000 
B71 Daly, B.b....-.-.+9< Utah) 3,009,000}150,0U0! 20).... .....! f 30 1,000/Sept|1387| — .50 |} |**Cop.Qaeen Cons,c.| Ariz | 1,400 00 
35| Deadwood: -Terra, G..| Dak. 5,000, U0u 200," 10U! 2d Dae §98),00. |OCC. | L887 10 |! 33 | Sourtlandt......... Coio 500,000 
89| Derbec B. Grav., @. S./Cat..| 10,000,00U| 10,000] L00| 90,006 | Dee. 18 ),000| May/1887) .10 || 39) |Crescent, 8. L........ Jolo,| _3,0)u,000 
40| Dunkin, S. L.........-|Colo 5, 00v,090] 200 000) 25 * | occ cleseesleces..| 28.000/0C6 [1887 1) 4o|Ceocaer, 8 eee cee ++++| Ariz.| 1¥,000.000 
41|Eixhorn, @. 8.........|Mont 1, 000,00 L0y.00U0} 10 50,00. | Taly| 188 50) 180,000) July | 1387 U5 || 41) Crowell. G....... oo +1 N.C. | 59,00 
42\|Empire Lt, ¢.. .-|Mont 590,00)/100,000} 5 Nee oE kets 33,00 )|Mar |1887].... ...!! 43 Dahlonega, G.... ...)Ga...| _ 290,00 
43| cureka Con., G. 8. L.| Nev. 5, O00, 006 50,000 100) “600, UU \Faly | L388) 1.00] 4,842,5 0/Oct.|1837) 25 | 3| Dandy, s eee see Solo.) 4,100,000 
44| Evening Star, 8. L...-| olo 500,01 30,000} 10) me Naar ee 1,400,900] NOV |1833|  .50 |} tj] Daruaneiies, 6 Cal. 1,000,000 
49| Excelsior, G..:. : Sal..| 10,000,000/ 100,000] 100 560, 000! ‘Sept 1885) 7100 '875.000| Jet. L880} .25 || 45\Decatur,s.. Solo,| 1,500,000 
46| Father de Smet, Dak..| 10;000.)00}100 00U| 100! 200/090 INov |1878) 1.00] 1,125,000|/Dec.|1885) .20 || 4g) Venver City, 1Colo.| 5,000,030 
47| Franklin, C..... -}Mica| 1,000,000] 40,000) 25 20,0 !Jua /1871 < ”580,00¢ | Dee. 1886) LOU | 7|De nver Goild.. Solo } 300,000 
43| Freeiand, G. 8.C..... \Colo. 5, 000, 900 200, 00u! 25) eee 190,000/JWty|}1886) 10 || 43 Deseret, @ 8. Utan| 500,000 
49/ Fresao Enterprise. 6 ical. 5,000,000! 1002000 50). seickeenb | ich | 1883 ""10| 110,000| July|is82) .10 || gy Vunderverg, 2. Colo | 1,500,006 
bu \Garfield Lt., &.S .eee| Nev. 500,000] 100,000 | Cane 25,000 | Mar. 1885! .123 | 50 )|Durango. aches sauan Yolo. | 50V,000 
51|Gould & Curry, G.8. |Nev. | 10,309,000] 103,000 100) 4,159,490\ Jun | 1387 50] 3,826,00u| Yel. |1870) 19.00 7 | 5i| Hastera Dev, ‘ates Lt.} N.S.) 1,500,004 
5%\Grand Central,S...../Ariz.) 1, "000, *000 100,000} 10 a ee "625, Q00|VEC.|1882)  .25 | 32 | El Cristo, G. 8....... -1U.S.C; 1,000,000) 
53|Grand Prize, S...... .|Nev. 10, 0v0, 600 100, v0" L09)" ‘Sr, 003) /Apl. [E386 50} = 495.U00)| Tar.)183) 2h Hl 53) El Dor lo, G eoeees-1Cal, | .1,090.0U0 
Ot!) Granite, S....-.02--+++ Colo. 125,000} (25,000} 1)........ 7 6.259) way 11833 O01 |] 5 eee Utah! 10,000,00u 
55|Granite Mountain, 8./Mont} 10,000,000|400,000 2 a ee ie) > eee 3,290.000/Vct. {1887! .50 || 55|Euterprise., s. L ++. [Colo $00,000 
66/Green Mountain, G.../Cal.. 1/250; 900] 125.900 212, Oou| Nov./ 1831} .07'6|| 56/Hureka Tunnel, Ss. L | \e-7,,| 10,000,000 
67H le & Norcross, G. S| Nev..| 11/2)0,000] 112,000 *5u| 1.598. .U09|4p1 Is71} 5.00 || 57)/%&xcnequer.. . |Nev.| 10,000,00 
58|Hall-Anderson, G....|N.5.. 150,000/ 150,000 : 7,000) 111. | L382} 05 |) 53/Fouad Treasure, 8.) Nev.,| 10,570,000 
68| decla Con.,8.@.L.C |Mont! 1, 500, OULU} 30,V0C iP eee ae na. I jAug |1836} .50 || 5y|/Gold Cup,s ...... + |Solo.| _ 590,000 
60|Hel’a Mg & Red,G.8.L/Mont| 3°315,006|663,000] 5) 0 # | LIT) ttt » Juiy|1886| Jos |) jo|Gold Placer, @..... Colo.| 5,000,004 
61) Holmes, 8 -..--- e cees 10,000, 100) 100,000] L00) 300, 000! sepi, 1885)" 16/ ety “Dou! ADL. | 1836) 225 =|) gi |/Gold Ro-k, on Cal, 1,000,001 
62|Holyoke, G....0.. - oe 200,900] 200,000] 1)... -065 | cele oa 27'000|Feb./1883/ 10 || G2 Goudsnaw, @..-. ... Gal..| 10,000.00" 
63) Homestake, G.. «---- 12, 500, 000} 125,000) LOO 200, 990 \Jnlv 1373 1.00} 3,918.750|S2 2pt} 1837} .20 63| ¢vand Belt, ©] nce Cec. | 12,000,000 
64) Honorine, 8. L....+--- 5 30,000/250,000} 2) 25,000) Jun.| 11883 ‘ 125.000) |Sepe) 1887 05 || 64) Grand Duke.. > lo.| _ 800.000 
G3| Hope, 8.....-++ ++ 1,000;000}100,000] 10) "'v ol LIT]. 183,252] ¥ee..)1837] 625 | jureat Remaace, G...|U. SC, 1,0,0,00v 
65) Horn-Silver. 8. L 10, 000,00 4} 400,000} 25) > ieee os : 4,000,000| Nov.|1884) 50 | bs } G@regory- “Boveaul, @..!Colo,| | 350,000 
67\Idaho, G... . 8,100} LOU'.... car gee oe 4.339,500/ApL.|1387| 5.00 | 57 | eeSUry con. -|Mon.| 3,000,000 
63\Ideal, 8. L . 1,500,000] 50,000] 10].......... eee oe 15,000/0c¢ |1836| 05 || gs) Hariem M. & M. Cosa. Cal..| _ 1,900,00 
69\iilinois,s .. -- 100,090/100,000} 1 . y 7°") Q3o0uldan | i837} 25 | gu) Head Cent. & fr.8.@ | Ariz.| 10,v00,v0 
7 Independence, 3 10, 000,'000 100, v00/ 100} 340,00. (Oct. 1586) 20) 225,000] et} 1879) 625 || Fu Hector, G.........-..]Cal..| 1,596,000 
41| Indian panes, B.cwansdd 250,000 125, SE, Rls. eunsk St) anc Reiceen | 368,750|JULy) L853 US || FL 1; dighland, Diss -+-| Mich 500,000 | 
ee: 500, 000 190,000 5 Pies eet 45,000/ADI./1382| 03 | 72} Hh vrlense, 8........--|Culo.; 2,000.00 
73|{ron Hill, 8.... .. ... 2,500,000|250,: 0001 10 82,500) Oat ‘ists oo (37,500|Uet. [1887] uo || 73 Se ee Mich| 1,0v0,00U 
74 Jron-Silver, i cee 10, "000, 000/500,000} 2) er 2,100,000 Oct. | L887 .20 || 7g! tron Gold & Silver, s SIN. M.| 2,¥00,0vU 
7a| Jackson, G. S....---++ 5, 000, 900 50,000] LOU 10. 0)! Nov | 1880) neeees 45,000 Oct. | L886 lv || Fal troqguois,C .........|/ Mien} 1,250,000 
76 Jocuistita, 8... ....-- 4,500, “000 250, ISM co a ee 14 ,2017,000 Ken.|t3oo| .50 || 7giJ. v- Reymert pccewes Ariz | 10,v00,000 
77|Jambo, G.......0..-00 27000;,009|20u,000| 10 | °°35'000| Jun.| 1337] 0234), 7, | Julia Cons., G3...) Nev..| LL,vuv,us 
7S| Kentuck........--- oe 8,000, vu! 30,0U0U! LOO 342,009) Nov! tit 1,60),0Uy| Dee. |18%6) .Lu || 73|Kcarsarge, C.........)Mien| 1 200,060 
79| La Plata, 8. L.. . 2, *00u, 00u 200; 0% | 10 - ane §10,000/ Sept} L882 BO || qgjtaclede....... 2... N. M.| 2,v00,00. 
80| Leadville Cons.,8. LL. 4,000, *000 400, 00v| 10 * | "| g3y00u/Apt {1887} .0d §o| VACTOSSE, G.....000--)/Colo.} bl vyy vy 
81) Lexington, G. S...... 4,000,000] 40,000} 100 * is “| 565,000|¥an.|1885} 2.00 || gi] bee Basil, 8 L.. ..-\Culo, 5,:00,000 
82'Little Chief, S.L ... 10;000,00 }2 90,000) 50 ae a 730,000) “en |188} 10: | 32| Lucerne, s eccee Coiw,| 3,00U,00U 
83|ittle Pittsburg, 8. L| 20, 00 Quo 200; 000) 100 * | reer 1,059,000} ‘ich, | L38u 50 8.5|tammoca Bar., G. Cal..| 10,009,000 
$4|Manhattan,s...... 3, 00, 50,000} 109] 300.004 ‘Jun 11887; 1.00) °437,500)#eD )1336) .25 || 84 Mar 1posa pref., G...|Cat..| _5,00U,00u 
85| Marguerite, @ 500,100] 25,000) Qu}.... soo} sea | 18.75u/0et. [1382] 25 So common,@ |Cal..| 1u,000,000 
86| Marion Bullion, @ 500,00U|.... ...| .. ar penne 15.000\Jan |1886)........!! 3u| May Belle, @......... Ual..| 10,000,000 
87| Martin White, s 10,000,09 | 100,000) 1606/1, 150. O50! | Mar. i "95; 140.000| Dec. |1886) 25 | $7| tay lower Gravel. |Gal.. L.vy0,000 
$3) Mary Murpay. G. 8... |Colo. 350,009} 3,500]100 i 8$7,50u|S2pt|1887| 5.00 || 35 Medura,@ ...... -| Dak 25 1,000} 
$9) Minnesota, C.. Mico} 1,040,0J | 40,000) 25 429,000] Api. | L888)" 1 00! 1, $20,000) alar.| L876 || y@|tlexican, 3.8 Nev..| LO,Qu0,0u0 | 
9)|Monu,@ ... Colo.| 5,Vv00,00! 5,000] LOY 610, 100) \Sept| 1837 50| 12'500/ ar.j1337| 23 || gy|aliddie Bar @... al. 400,0U0 | 
91|Montana, Lt , +a. Mont! 3,300,000 |330,000! 10 oe i: 1,2+7,400| July 1337) .75 || on Mise & Starr, s Soto | 1.u0,0guu 
92) Morning Star, 8. L.. |Colo.| 1,000,001. 100,00u| 10|...... 6.) .. 4 eee “e"") “"723;00u|Juty|1837| .25 || yz} alunitor,G. ....... -{Gole, ,, 190,00- 
93) Moulton, 8. G.......-; Mont! 2,000,000] 400,000] 5 * Seve Ee e emeere 35,000] alay |L357| .07°4!| g.3| louse Stiver, s......]Cotu.| 3.v80,0u0 
94! Mount Pieasant, @...|Cal. | 150,000/15v,000|} 1 * Lee ii 150,000|Feb.|1337) .30 || g4/Xachoochee, Lt.,@. | aa..| 1,000,000 
95| Mt. Diablo, 8 ...... .-| Nev 5,000,0UU} 50,000] 100 137,300! Jua 11930 “2.00! 80,00u/Jaly|1830} 620 || ge Neaul, @ ... . «2.0. |Culo | 1,090,004] 
96) Napa, Q ...---+ ohne Val. 700,000} 100,000} 7}. oo’ Ree *..{ 290,0v0|Jam.|1835) 610 || yo| Nevada Queen, S....| Nev. LU,000,0U0| 
97 Navaio, G. 8.. -|Nev..] 10, ,000,000 L00,009' 100 45.000) Mar.| | L887 “**'g6| 325,00u/Fep.|1s30| 125 || g7|New Germany,@ ... .|N.S. 10U,v00 
93|<. Hoover Hill, @. 8. -|N. Cc. *300, 00} 120,000] 246 30,00|Dee,|1833| .0644|| gs New rittsvurg, 8. L |Coio.| 2,000, iu} 
99 New York Hill, .../Cai..| 5,090,000 30,000] 100 62,500 Oct |1893 *45/  g215,000/Aug.\188z) 10 || gy) Nocth Staadard, @..|Cal..| Lu,vvv,v0u 
vu|Nortnern Belle. 3 .. rev. 5,020,000} 50,000! 100} 425,000] Jan lis34 8.30} 2, 400, 000/ Apt. 1333} 50 |/1yy)Noumday..... ... ... -| Cal. GuVu,V0" 
101 | North Belle Isle, 8. ../Nev..| 10,090,000] L00,000| 100] 250,000] iar |1887| 59 1,000! Aug./1351] .15 || 1g1/Oueida Chief, G@: +} gal 530,000 
1v2|Ontario, 8. L.......-.. Otan| 15,000,000) 150,000] 100] -.-.-.+06| -..-|. 00. eee 8,60. 00U |Sept) 1337) 50 |/1uz|Yrleutal....-........, Nev..| 2,00y,00» 
1)3\ Ophir, G. 8.. .++-|Nev..| 10,000,000] 100,000 Loy 4,057, 300 Aug | 1837) “60! 1.895,000|44uiy/1832| Lvov || Los Oriental & atilier, s -|Nev..| 10,000,000 
134) Original, 8. C..-. ..-0-| Mont 13590, *00U noe.) CCU | 196 v9 |Oct. 1ss7|_ .0d |\ Lud Overman, G. 3.......|Nev..| 11,020,000 
135 GACOUIA, C...+-+++ +++ Mich | 1,25u,0v0| 50,000 33 480, 090] Apl.|1876} 1.60] 1,022 200 |Jan. |1837| 1°00 ||105|ParK, 5. ....-.0eeee- Uraa| _2,0uu,vuu 
16)Oxford, @ . -|N.S *125,000]123,00u} “7 veslevcees|  SHODVEE. [1845] 02 |) Ly] FECL, S..00-+ eeeee-+ | ARIZ.) 10,000,000 
1)7| Paradise Valiey, 4.8 |Nev 10,000,000] 100/000} 100 47,000 Mar.| 1882)" ""73} 189.000 lApl |1887| .tu ||qy?|Ceeriess, 8......... .;Ariz.| 1u,v00,000 
1)3| Parrott, C...... ......|Mont| 1'800,000 130,000] 10|.....ceeceleeeecle eeelee....| 36,000) July|1337/ 10 |j19g}PMOemIX..........66.-| ALIZ. 50U,00U 
1 '9| Peacock, 8. G. Cc. N.M.| 2'000,000]200;u00| 10 SE St) gol000| Nev.| 1836)... ..//109|Pnceaix, @. 8. -|arc.| 5,vuu,v00 
1iv|Picasant Valley,a. s.|Cal. Lo, 00,000 LUU,U0U! 160 10,000] Mar. 1383) 40) 30,00u| Dee. |is4z) 05 || dry) Puceaix Lead Solo. 10,000 | 
111) Platus, @.8.C.L ...|Colo.| 2,000,000|200,000| LO * eae | 29,000) Feb.|1856] 210 ||717|Palgrim, G.... Cai..|  6vu,v00 
112) e?lymouth Con., @...| Val. 5, 300,009 Lv0,00uU| 50 * “i aa 2,160,000 |Nov.|1387} 249 |/1pz|POvssi... Nev..| L1,200.090 
113! Prassian, 8.L..... ...|Culo.| 13500,000 150,000] 10 : p77") “7 22'ouu|saa {1833} .10 |l 113 sonoma og -|Colo. 190,004 
aoa | quicksilver, pref., Q |Cal.. re 390,000 33, 00u! 100 e 914,150| Aug.| L837 1.50 114/©uritan 8s. G. Cuiv | 1,500,000 
com, Q jval.. 5,700, ud 57, 000} 100}. m | JS L,Uvu} duty | 18382 4) 11.|@uiucy......... -|Colo.| 3,0UU,000 
i “8 Quiney Ree Mich} 1,000,00u 40,000 25 ***!) 4.610.000) Aug./1887) Lov |) Lin sappahannock, ‘a.3.]Va. ZvV,VUU 
117| ticnmond, 8. L.......|Nev..|  11330,090| 54,000] 25 "| 4'312,537 |Jan.|t837| 1.25 || 117| Red Hlepnant, s.....|Cuio 5UU,00u 
L BiRidge, C.... ccoccee --| Sach 5 )s,uuu| 20, *00uU 25} 220,000 Mar 1886! ~"56 Lu ),0Uu| Feo. | L88u) 50 || 115] toes, @. Blois Mica} 2,00U,v00 
119] Rising Sun, s >| wee ak. 750,000 L50, OUU;} 6 . 52,000| slay |1331 074%) |Liy|Rus-ell, G..........46! N.C.| — 1,80v,v0u 
120| Robinson Con., 8. L..|Colo.| 10,009,900] 290,000! 50 * “""| 985/009] Mar.|1388| 10% |/120/Sampsea, @.s.L... .|Utan') 10,000,000) 
121! Kobert E. Lee, 8.L.../Colo | 16, 7000,00U 300, 7000} 20]... ...0-- oe a 100,000] Dec. |1832| 50 |/12;/Sauuiago, G..........,0.S8C 400,0U0U 
ee ee eee | | ee "500,000 50,000} Lu ¢ et oe 6§1,000| Apr | 1385 au |\izz)security,s.... +++} COi0.| 10,000,00 » 
12s! Savage.$8.... ... ....-|N@V..| 11,20),00v| 112,000] Lu0|6,3 24,020]$=pi |1837) "S| 4,460,000|J uly |1N69| 3.00 ||1z5| smeridan... ......../N.at.| 2,000,000 
124}Security L. as vated }Jolo.|} 1, "00,0 Oo Luu; 000 * ergo es 5v,000| July |1354|.,......|/124/ Silver Queen, C......4 Ariz. 5,000,000 
125/Shoshone, G..........|[dah. "150, vou 150, VOU! Pa 7,500|Avl./1333) OL tee uuth Bulwer, @ ..|Cal..| 1U,0 0,000 
126|sierra Buttes, @..... |Ual.. 225.000 22; 500 1,433; 964| -ct. |1836) .37 ||126|/50uCcn Hite... Cal...) 10,00U,UUu 
127|sierra Grande, 8... |N. M.| 2,500,000 500, O0u 869,0UU|Sept|1884)  .25 |/127|/50uto Pacilic........]Ual. 500,000 | 
123|\Sierra Nevada, @. 8..| Nev.. 10; 900,000 100, wud 102. ouu| Jan. 1871) 1.00 ||) 25|/Stanisiaus,@ ........'Ual..| 2,00U0,vuU 
129|Silver Cord, @. 8. L..|Coto.| 5,000.00 300,000] 225,00U| Nov.|18833) .2a || 12] 5eabe Line, s 5... "| Goto 203,000 
13v| Silver King. s S...+.-++-|Ariz.| 10,000.90 | LUO, *000) 2,000,000) July |1887; .25 |/13u/5t. Kevia, G. s. Volo. Luv, 90U 
131|Silverton,G 8.L. .../Culo.| 2, 00,000 299,000 76,0G0U |Nov |iss6] .u2 || 132/56. Louis ’& Me Mex.| 5,000,000 
132/ sinall Hopes Cons.,s. Lolo. | 5,000, U9 | 250,00U 2,962,500|Sept| 1387! 20 ||/1$2/50. Luais & Sb. ims Colo.| 2,000,v00 
133| Smuggler, 8. L -|Colo. 60U,00U} 6y,000 : 66,70} Aug.|13%0] 125 |) 435]/5t.L.w St.elipe, @ s.| lex.) 1,000,000 
134)/Socorro,c ... «|N. sh.) 250,000} oa0U| LC oa eee 4,v0U} lca 1852) .0034|/134) 26. Lb. & Souvra, G.8.| ex. 1,500,0Uu 
135|South Yuba. G.. -|Cal..| 2,vvu,000) oe uC) 50) SE ees eter, 150, oun! Uct.j/1881) 7H) || 135/56. Louis-Yavapal...| Ariz.) 3,000,000 
136) spring Valley. sees |Cal. 230,000}? GOL} 1] 50, 00] Oct. ! Lss6)"” 35) 30,0 0\Jan. | 1881 '25 ||136|Sunday Lake, i......|Mica | 1,200,000 
137 |Standard, G.8......../Cal..| Ly 00,9U_/1 «*,Qub| LOU 29,030] Oct. | L354 25) 4 »425,000} Mar.|1884) .25 |\}37|Sullivan, @. 8 L..../le... 5VU,0U0 
138 Stormont, 8 poe’ suesel TRON 50,0 «| 00,000) 1 Faced te Nov. 183.1} ‘us |/138'3utro funnel. Nev..| 20,000,000 
139) St. Joseph, L ——) 1,5 90,00 |150, "602! Lo * a 814, ‘000 |S Sept | 1387 .20 |/14y|/Tamarack, c..........|Mica.| 1,0uv,u0u 
140 Suriaam,G ..... .. .|.D G.| 3,000,900/4 0,900) 5]... ...e| | ee] G5, 00 /Ove.| 1387) 65 || 140] Laylor-Piumas, @...!Ual..} 1,000,000 
141 oa. veseeeeee-(Cal..| LUvOuon 190,000 Lou "34, 72\Sialy | hiss, 15 43,508 |Sept lies 10 = || 441] Livga Cous., @.......|Cal..| L0,00U,0Ju 
142| Lip Top, 8 ..... +» Ariz | 10,000,000 LU0,0 0 LOU 25.,yv0 Sept} L333 .2a 100,00u|Nov.|1331)  .2u  ||142/Toruado Cons., G s.|Nev.. 100,000 
(43) tombstone, @. a's; |Aviz 12, 50U,00u 300,00. 25 LL pe a cuaee 1,250, ouu Api | 1882) .10) (|) 143) foriiliua, @. 8... 6. | aris 1,00, 0”u 
144|Cnited ae ones {AE S, ‘v0, YU} 300,000) 10 : Lcuslbeawite ees 97.000|Feb i834) 2) ||144| fuscarora, 8.........|Nev. | LU,vvv,v0u 
145|Valeucia, M ..........| N. H. "150,000 Liauu! 10u + eal 37,400) ADI | 4%56) 2.50 |) 140| Uutonm Con., @ s......|. Nev. | LU,J0U,000 
146) Viola Lt.,8. b....... \Udah.| — 750,000/i59,0) 5) eh ee 74,50u| May, 1387} 1249//1.6|Cnited ot. Lundy,@ |Cat .| 1,000,000 
147) 7izina,s ...... eeee |ALIZ..) 5,QUU,0U | 200,00 | 25 . | a l4u,00u| Api [L33.) .lu || 147! Utaa, s. ee. |Nev..| 1L0,v0s,000 
145] Yankee Girl .”. seee-(COlo | 2,900,000) 259,000) LU | 1,087,500|July|Los7} .L0 |) 148) Vest Granite Mt., 8 £ 20 | 9,000,000 
sen totow, Jacket. @.s8.|.... 12,J00,00 1120 04.) LO. M40 | Zelaya, @.s . A. 60U,000 
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2,134,uu|Aug.| 1371 Lav 
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+ This company, as the Western, up to Dec. 10th, 1881. paid $1,400,000, + Non assessable for tnree years. 
eleven dividends, and the Terra $75,000. Previous wo the consolidation in Aug., 1884, the California nad paid $31,320,00 in dividends, and the Coa. Virginia $42,390,000 « 
nsolidation of the Copper Queen with the Atlanta, Aug., 1835, the Copper Queen had’ paid s1,000,"uv in dividends. 




















































SHARRR, ASSESSMENTS. 
Par Total |Date &am’n 
; No. Value | levied. of last, * 
50,000| $50 * ; ae 
150,000} 100 | $577,000/July/1&83) .25 
80,000} 25 ¥40,000| Feu | 1884), °... 
30,000} Luu €60.000| Aug.| 1887) .50 
100,800} 1u0 /2, 027, 000) Feu |1887) .50 
200,000 2 aes pee 
125,000 10 300,000 Jun |3877 . 
120,000 B ivccece oneal osdaslevebetnccks 
00,000 B | cccccccce] secs feces 
200,000 Oe fT esncesugss 
200,000 25 ® * 
100,009; 100 173,500| Jan 
50,000} 100 735,000) Apl 
100,800; 100 |1,900,590/Aug. 
200,000} 100 = fl esedovcsale 
200,000} 25 e (eowssdeanse 
100,000 WAG ie vedce 0ss]}o0c0> 1 e500. 
100,000/} 100 0,001 
225,000 10 ence cee] see 
400,000 5 2 
100, 100 [5,050,000 
100,000} 10 we seared ass 
500,000 1 FG. seed ee 
100,000 5 * $ 
250,600 2 * pubes 
200,000 to s ee ee 
250,000 5 ° aoe oe: Mie 
150,000 10 Jecee- sae | ame lists” 55 
112.000] 100 |1,152,00: |Aug |1857) .50 
150,000 © feccecesess.|-00. bts Bacans 
200,000 10 s oes . 
10,000 BD Re. wanbesl s4scc hsetesivcsas 
300,000} 100 Mar | t88" | .15 
6U,0VU] 100 [1,175,00) |Sepi}los7] .2) 
6),00C} 100 183,00: | 5 a 
250,000 10 J ..cccccee- 
140,000 BD Asccessees 
50,000 BO Bevsesces 
304,000 10 * 
LUO,vUL} 100 75,00( 
50,000 1 ececcee 
250,01 1 + iene 
500,000 BD Base -crnecscsnstecce 
100,000 1Q Joccccccces|ccece| see 
300,000 5 = 
5v9,000 10 * 
60,000 S Jecccccccce 
50,v00 10 see 
150.90 10 - eccee 
500,000! 1 cees 
15¢ 000} 10 900. 000) Mar. 
500,000 | DZ | -coccccece|coces 
250,00} 4 soon 
100,00.)} 100° |oe cescccclocees 
80,000 10 eseee 
100,000) 100 * eesene 
100,000} 100 880,006 |suly 
L0U,0UL| 100 | eecceesee- fore 
59V, VU | 1 
200,00 | 25 
500,000 Se oa” Seauenoasne 
10v,00U} 100 
See! ~BO) fesescecee 
$O,V00} 10 Lecccereccs]oveee| soe-ferees 
599,00 2 
aK 50, YOU 2 
306,000 10 |- 
200,00 | 5 |: 
100,00u; 490 «|. 

423,000 B: Seees . 
25,000 25 eee eo 
20 J, OU) | ee Bad cece . . 
40,000) 25 “280, OO: | slay | 4887)3 VO 
200,000 | BD Esnan: somes e00nhronselecses 

Su, OU D5 jecereccee |p fevers 
10,0001 100 eeeer|see slocees 
110,000! yoy | 1,452,000) Apl.|1887)_ .10 

50,000 zd 1uu,0Ud)| 4 pl.) 1886!5.0u0 
20u,00U| MD. I ccascnsond caanrl oespicces 
LUU,UU-| 10 * lovcustess ne 
500,000 10 * 5 * 
500, U0y! 10 * 

100,000} 109 50,000 
5U,0UL} og | 1,687,50u/ 
100,000) 190) -[1,975,000! 
100,000) 190 84,000 | 
luu,Jvu 10 235,000 | 
200,0UU} BD  Vdecvasccend'ce sects 
10,0 10} 4990) | 2,615,960 
200,0UU 2 | * 
2UU,UUU 5 . 
100,090 | 1 * 
3IuU,0u , 10 * 
2JU,0I0 B | -vcccccece 
10),vUu BD [vccccsecs 
10U,004| 100 80,000 
Luu,Uvy 1 * ° coee 
20U,000 10 ©  bisgcchcones eine 
1vv,Vsu!} 100 2u,00u| Nov }....- ae 

6U,0UU 10 208,UUy| Dec. |1831} .10 
125,0uu| 4 * chee 1 bablnwces 
2uu,00U lu jekuncawelawekel *eeeeiaane 
405,004 25 Saab cece eee Lee zee 
ilo,200) Oy |3,765,68u] Aug. 
2UVU,UUU BD Ioosscosece 
LUU,vUU} 100 135,000 Nov. 

Luucouu| 100 20,000 Sept 
5U0,0UU0 1 case woe | cece fooneol 
2 10,00. 25 * Ka onal 
100,VUU 1 se seen 
3UV,U0U 2 * ones  [ocecs 
112,000! 1900 | 1,251,600) Aug. 
Luvu,vuu Z feccconseccl cose 
150,000 10 + 
300,000 10 | c coe coef -coe 
25U,VUu 1 r vias 
5V0U,U0. 1 * man 
8U,0u00 25 | 103,200 July)! 
300,000 ie ae edematl acne 
1Uyv,000| 160 "230, 00}. Mar.’ 
1,2U0,0 2 an eEHeS Tecee 

UVu,00uU 10 icine nah Lacan 
200,000 BO: feosse eecee| coe [reer] cove 
200,005 25 * sess loses 
luvv) 10y | 100,000] May 1531|""35 
100,000} 190 | 195,000] Jan. |1380| .05 
LUU,00y 5 peneeseheaees | sestlecees 
204,000 | 10 ose 
Zau,VUV | a) Pe oe ee caeeeaie 
Lu0,u00 1 
SVU, 000 10 
ZUVU,00U 10 
150,000! 10 
100,00U lo 
300,000 10 

5v,U0) 25 
100,u0J 5 

2,00u,0Uu lu 

40,000 25 
2UU,UUy 6 
10u,00u 10 oe 
1L 0,000 1 ee Eee obs 
1UU,vuu 2 Oet.}1831) .15 
ores 100 110,00 |Api.| 4037) .25 

UU, « luvv | 2,1356,0u: oe see . 
200,009 5B [t., 2... [Aug [188+] .25 
104,009) LOU 45,00 |..0 [+ . 
avu,V00 10 * . oe [eee 
3II,VV0 * e © cee 
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an scnesesoeeoe! wove 
OV.cccccccce iE 
Bresick, Colo. senneees 

telcher, Nev .. ...-+++ 










NEW YORK MINING STOCK QUOTATIONS. 
DIVIDEND-PAYING MINES. 


Oct. 12. | Oct. 13 Oct. 14. | Oct. 8. 


NAME AND LOCA- 
| SALES) | Ton OF COMPANY. 


——____— 








“ecocele poeeees Alta, Nev........ .- 
seeeeleeeeeees|| Amador, Cal... 
Am. Flag, Colo.. 


seer 


: ore Barcelona, Nev....|... 
Belle isle, Nev... ae CONE Gee Nokcaacther<ieh eben Shee a 400! Bechtel ton a 
ae . seen Best & B’lcher.Nev.| ... 
See... ae ) | Big Pittsb’x. Colo. 
Caledonia, Dae. .2.2"| 2072] SP CST] 666 ions New eet 
Choliar, Nev..... 0Cee| coce tecces-| ooce focceel cove foo. a] «. cofecscee| cece | ceceelacee Jocee slocccoce  paciapbetl Seeata ota 
MS elo oto lac uskiccen Vaccieclosccaticcd lladecl cccilsccsa hace Gabssavéchoasscoaol lemeeeRmenncenes 


Colorado Cent’l, Colo. 
Cons. Cal. & Va., Nev. 
Crown Point Nev ened 
Deadwood, 

Dunkin, Cole. 


ee : Durango, Colo. 
Eureka Cons., Nev |. oe :||Eastern Oregon - sate 
Fatner de smet, aus. . EL Oristo, U8. Col. 
Freeland, Colo........ oe Rall ghencmes 

Gold Stripe, Cal .. eessee sdguiewsesl be Stis- sc Eveesel suosnthesew at cu ubesered os Paoeslohacececas Hector... ..... 
Gouas & Cassa. Mee..- Boies : ais SG ee he eee tea sane ie 
reen Mountain, Cal. ‘ Z SI ee)" 2,000 | ay N@V....-2+0-. 
Hale & Norcross, Nev.| .. Justice, Nev........ 


Holyoke, Idaho.. 
Homestake, Dak.. voces 
Horn-Silver,Ut.. 
Independence, Nev.. 
iron Hill, Dak........ 
[ron Silver, Colo..... 
Leadville C., Colo.. et Reepne 
Little Chief, eset occu. 
Little Pittsburg,Colo.| .... |... .. 
Martin White, Nev....| ....]..... 
Mono, Cal .. -.00- - 
Moulton, Mont.. a 
DAPRIO, NOT....cc000: cclecece 
North Belle Isle, Nev.. 
UEP TIS ccvsse <sat cciardtlceces 
EE, OM ewscacscecass 
Plymouth, Cal......... a 
quicksilver Pret. OGL.) ...<<oleee 
Com. Cal. “ 
Robinson Cons., Colo. ae 
Savage, Nev........... 
Sierra Nevada, Nev 
Silver King, a 
Standard, Cal.. 





; e Sutro Tunnel,Nev.| .35| ".34\ "136 |""'33) 85 | “.3 
Stormont, A. act] avetel emenss Saal wade ties Taylor Plumas,Cal. or . . 
Surinam, D. G. NE acexelevuesboce alesse. [cose | teOlecese SSG) <..s00) DOO cco CO PEM Ra sss ccnsecccaetacde) xets b coach, noc 
Yellow Jacket, Nev... Sic ca caetvenasLeces) 1 Gb wacs staan al waciele cwany nid weasel eccaen 100} |\Tornado....... eo5 
a | ‘Union Cons., Nev | .°...|*, 
*Dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange. Unlisted Becurttce 





NAME OF COMPANY. Oct. 7. 

























SF indin B ies can 75|...-. | 2.90) 2.85! 





Sastle Creek, Id... 

Central Ariz., Ariz. 
{Columbia & Beaver 
Con. Imperial ,. 
Decatur, Colo... 


"225)." 
"| 83912002 





300! Mexican, Nev.. 
5,800 Middle Bar, Cal. 
128 | |Monitor.........0-. 


~ «| £00] .... 100! |Lacrosse, Colo..... 
| 700! |New Pittsb’g,Colo. 


| seeeeees North Stand’d,Cal. 
a] cece Jooee slave 0] cose] eveccelecvnoe| o. a fo co | eee. | sees lecneee IN. Horn- Silv’r, Ut. 
sDvets Pecea Meccan scecet aac ccbsceoc] eee ce 190| Oneida Chief.... .. 

| 


aaa jor nt’l&Mil’r.Nev. 
af eee [oes rcehccccesh os «| coca | ose0.fcccre | 9090 leases loos esletosccce {Phoenix of Arkan’s| 1.60 





ee 2 : 
iRappahann’k, “Va. 18 
--| Red Elephant,Colo. 
-||Renfrew, N.S...... 
Saint Kevin, Col 
oe San Sebastian... 
Saetees \| Santiago, U.S. Gol. 
coe] cece eeeeee] woes | wee ; Security, Colo...... ' 
ang HE Pas ceed dsc LaakKoan 100 Silver Cliff, Colo 
ook QOL oc06 Levacsleccees 5.00} ... 350 |Silver a dcsiecnelcpecel -oxae 
Tbe P enndehees. sel Gules Pawenerd cues | sees teeneeuss Silver Queen, Ariz.. 


eee 











\State L’ ee Nev. 
‘© Nos. 2& 3.Nev. 





5 eh Be MR doce 
'Phoenix of Arizona! 1.25] 1.00) 140 1.00 


sevees 100) |Stanislaus, Cal.....|. ere 





NON-DIVIDEND-PAYING MINES. 
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New York: Dividend shares sold, 16,694. Non-dividend shares sold, 65,150. Total New York, 81,344. 


Boston : Dividend s shares! sold, 9, 783. Non-dividena shares sold, 11, "150. Total 
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BOSTON MINING STOCK QUOTATIONS. 
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t The ——— for these stocks 


in at the New York Stock Exchange, Unlisted Securities, 








are not percentage, actual price. Total sales, 1,016,862. 
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* Upening quotations, 
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soon as possible. There are ‘some other furnaces that 
will likely be blown out, but not because of an inabil- 
ity to find a market for their product. There is 
nothing in the situation to justify the supposition that 
an over production is threatened; at the same time, 
buyers are not coming forward as promptly as the 
makers would like. In isolated cases sales have been 
made at fifty cents per ton lower than a week 
or ten daysago. It is, of course, possible, in fact, 
probable, that this lower range of prices will be 
established before the end of the month. The furnace 
companies are looking forward toasteady demand 
throughout the winter, and do not see why a drop of 
even fifty cents should be forced upon them, but at 
the same time are in a yielding frame of mind. There 
is an appearance of weakness in eight or ten of the in- 
ferior brands. In the choice brands, makers are hold- 
ing firmly. In the standard brands, large orders could 
be had at a little concession. The appended quota- 
tions cover the extreme range of prices. Muck Bars 
are quoted at $30.50@$31.50, and less business than 
usual has been done this week. In foreign materials 
there is scarclely anything doing. Quotations are 
more or less nominal. If buyers come forward they 
will be furnished with special cable quotations if de- 
sired. The Jatest private advices are to the effect that 
prices abroad are firmer than the ‘‘offish” condition of 
the American market allows. Heavy consumers a 
week or two ago were disposed to place orders, but have 
not yet done so, and will now probably await further 
developments. Charcoal blooms are in fair request at 
$53. Merchant bar is less active, although no 
complaint should be made, as the mills are 
nearly all well supplied, and good consump- 
tion is assuring a steady demand for the future. 
There has been quite an active demand for skelp iron, 
but nothing, so far as known, has yet sold above 2c., 
though quotations have been given at 2°10c. The nail 
makers meet to day in New York, and will probably 
remove some of the difficulties in the way of more 
active demand. Wronght-iron pipes are quite active. 
The mills are full of work, and the sheet-iron demand 
is about as it has been ; one or two heayy orders have 
been booked this week. The merchant steel makers 
report a quiet, steady demand at full prices. Struct- 
ural iron is without change in demand or prices ; both 
plate and tank are in good request. Steel rails are 
quoted as low as $34, and it is intimated that $33 will 
buy them, though rail makers themselves positively 
decline to be quoted one way or the other as to current 
rumors; this week’s meeting in New York will throwa 
great deal of light upon thesituation. Quitea demand 
has sprung up for small lots of old rails, and a good 
many orders were made to-day. Quotations, $22.50. 
The scrap yards are doing very little ; any one having 
selected lots to sell will find ready buyers at full prices. 





FINANCIAL. 


NEw YorK, Friday Evening, Oct. 14. 
The Condition of Trade. 


Reports from various regions of the country this 
week make it plain that the rush of the Fall trade is 
over. The decline in the movement of dry goods is 
most marked, but the shipment of grain to interior 
markets is also beginning to fall away, after the rush 
of a few weeks ago, particularly at the Northwest. 
At Duluth alone, the receipts of grain thus far this 
season are several million bushels less than last year to 
the corresponding date. It eppears to be true that the 
distribution of general merchandise in the response to 
the Autumn demand has been checked this year some- 
what earlier than usual, and that at some points the 
volume of goods disposed of has been somewhat dis- 
appointing. 

The iron trade in general has been quite unsatis- 
factory within late weeks. Notwithstanding the 
production of the enormous quantity of over 144,000 
tons weekly throughout the country, and the reported 
uuwillingness of stocks to accumulate (thus pointing to 
a very heavy general demand), prices refuse to advance 
at all; and this at a season of the year when con- 
sumption is generally expected to be most active, and 
when the trend of prices is upward. Many conserva- 
tive members of the trade insist that there must, that 
there will be, an advance in prices of pig-iron, but they 
stoutly decline to intimate the particular cause of their 
confidence or to speculate publicly concerning the 
probable date of announcement of higher prices. 
There is evidently less confidence in steel rails, for 
reports are current of a number of orders that ‘*‘ have 
been placed abroad,” with a reduction in price to $34 
per ton for 1888 deliveries, backed by a 1eluctance on 
the part of railway companies to order with tbat 
freedom in advance of near requirements which had 
been looked for with great confidence a few months 
age. Scotch pig receipts continue to average about 
1500 tons weekly, with the market quiet and prices 
off 22@50c. per ton within a fortnight, owing, as 
stated, to the reduction of freight rates. 

Anthracite coal is in brisk demand east and west, 
and leading Wy-ming and Schuylkill region shipping 
companies are rushed to meet contracts. The Read- 
ing Coal Company has contracted for all the coal it 
can take out during October, and is not receiving new 
orders for this month. The Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Company refuses to advance the wages of its striking 
employés, alleging that the sliding scale already in 
existence should meet all reasonable demands, provid- 
ing as it dces for higher wages with advances of the 
price of coal. The outlook seems to favor a relatively 
early resumption of work in the Lehigh region, for, in 
addition to the fact that a few of the smaller (indi- 
vidua)) miners have opened their mines and have se- 
cured miners, it is reported that Pardee and Coxe 
Bros, & Co. have likewise opened some of their shafts 





a 


and that a few miners are already at workthere. Just 


what may be the outcome of the situation should the | $ 


mine-owners in the Lehigh succeed in sending their 
employés back to work at the old scale of wages, after 
the Reading and other companies have granted an 8 
per cent advance, is not easy to foresee. That the situ- 
ation would breed discontent among the employers and 
1esult in an abrogation of the 8 per cent advance in 
the Schuylkill seems more than probable. 

In the financial worid the situation is easier. Rates 
for money on call at New York have ranged from 314 
to 5 per cent, and prime commercial paper discounts 
are made with appreciably more freedom at from 6 to 
8 per cent. While the New York banks lost some 
reserves last week, there is a prospect of an early 
return fluw of funds from the interior, which is 
reflected ina disposition on the part of bankers to loan 
more freely. London exchange rangesfrom $4.85@ 


$4.8514. 
The Coal Road Stocks. 


The sensation of the week in Wall street is one long 
since anticipated, the acquisition by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company of the Baltimore & Ohio tele- 
graph. This had the effect of temporarily advancing 
the price of Western Union and bas brought out reports 
that Mr. Gould is to shortly take an active interest in the 
market asa bull. The passing of its dividend by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company was used asa 
bear argument and the market went off again. Read- 


ing shares have been very irregular, the price 
being made to _ hinge daily _ rumors 
favoring and again denying the securing 


of the assent of the majority of holders of Reading 
first series fives to the plan of reorganization. Mean- 
while the Corbin party have swung the club of the 
foreclosure suit to bring outsiders to terms. Recent 
reports of greatly increased earnings of the Phiiadel- 
phia & Reading Railway have been subjected to the 
most violent criticism by those who are not in sym- 
pathy with ‘‘the party which is tryiug to bull Read- 
ing.” A Philadelphia paper publishes the following 
figures, showing the assets of the company, which 
were prepared for Mr. Corbin, and which have been 
handed about among friends. They sufficiently indi- 
cate the bullish tendencies of the street leaders in 
Reading: 


Balance in hands of Reconstruction Trustees. $2,518 982.83 
Market value of securities belonging to the 
Reading Railroad Company, now pledged 
with floatine debt. This does not include 
the Reading’s own issues .... ...... ....... 
Current assets of the two companies in excess 
, of their current liabilities,excluding $1,414,- 
388.85 mat-rials on hand .. .... ....... .. 1,405,037.52 
Unincumbereé assets, available for the pur- 
pose of avoiding foreclosure 13,391,020 35 
Cash in company’s treasury.................. 2,300,000.00 





$15.691.020.00 
1,414,388 00 


Material 


were r ee? eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee ee eee 


‘** If the items are correct the total amount of assets 
is nearly 50 per cent of the outstanding stock. The 
statement concludes with this remark: ‘ This must 
eventually tell, and within twenty days we shall see 
Reading selling at 65@70. It is a conservative 
prophecy that Reading will sell at 65 within twenty 


— ss 
rices of Jeading coal road shares have been quoted 
at the close (bid) as follows: 


. Oct. 7. Oct. 12 Oct. 14*, 
8 ee ee 40 0 64 
Col. Coal & Iron.... 31 32 
Cal. H..V.C. & L 22 “3 
Del. & Hudson .. 7% 97 
Del., Lack. & W..... 124% 1°34 
We ERE < swocsexeeewen 73 72 
Phila. & Reading ........... 5934 603g 








* Closing quotations. 


Mining Stocks. 


The week has been one of the most uninteresting of 
the year. Transactions are few, inquiries have been 
small, and there are no indications of an early revival. 
It now looks as if the year would close without a 
repetition of the boom which struck the East last fall. 
Numerous new shares which were admitted in 


the Consolidated Stock and Petroleum  Ex- 
change, some time back, have not yet been 
called, owing to the stagnation in speculation. 


Owners of mining properties consider this an 
unfavorable time for introducing their shares to 
the public, and are wisely holding back. Besides this 
there are several companies who have not yet even 
applied to list their shares. Pilgrim will soon come 
up for consideration and will undoubtedly be admitted. 
Tertalita shows no signs of making its first bow to the 
public through the Exchange, and, considering the 
recent exposure of its hollowness and the present 
depression in stocks, there is little chance of its risk- 
ing a ‘* quotation.” 

Moreno Valley, Oneida Chief, Zelaya, Princeton, 
Gold Rock, and Great Remance are among the new 
stocks to be dealt in later, or when the atmosphere 
presents a more inviting condition. 

Homestake shows a small business at from $14@ 
$14.25. Deadwood Terra shows a declining tendency, 
notwithstanding the dividend of $20 000 just declared 
by the company. The price went from $3.00@$2.75, 
selling to-day at from $2.85@$2.90. Caledonia ad- 
vanced from $1.35@$1.50. Father de Smet showsa 
sale of 100 shares at 50 cents per share. 

E] Cristo is very quiet and attracts very little com- 
ment, the general verdict being that the condition of 
the company is rotten throughout and that holders 


who paid a high price for the stock will have little 


or no chance of recouping themselves; The price de- 





one this weekffrom $2.50@$1.95, selling to-day at 


The Talento mine has passed under new and highly 
“yy meéenagement here. We understand Mr. 
E. E. Olcott, *aining engineer, is to have the super- 
vision of the mine management. This will be entirely 
satisfactory to every holder of the stock. 

Considerable interest has been displayed in Bruns- 
wick, which shows sales of 7800 shares at from $1.55 to 
$1.60. Good reports continue to be received from this 
property. Plymouth Consolidated has declared its 
usual monthly dividend of $40,000. The price bas 
been lower, going from $20.13 to $19.25. Quicksilver 
Preferred is rm at $23, and Common has 
been lower at from $5.25 to $4.50, selling to-day at 
$5. Amador and Middle Bar still receive attention, the 
former selling at from $1.25 to $1.35, and the latter 
from 38 to 41!c. Bodie Consolidated is quiet and 
rules at from $1.85 to $1.70, and Mono at from $1.65 
to $1.75. Green Mountain declined from 11 to 6c., 
but to-day creptupagain to9c. It is stated that the 
stockholders of Taylor-Plumas have agreed upon a 
truce whereby the assessment difficulty will be over- 
come. 

The Surinam Gold Mining Company continues to 
declare dividends much too fast, as we think fora 
gravel claim woking only since August, or two 
and a half months. We deem it but right to say 
that rumors have reached us which appear 
to us to justify a warning to proposing investors to 
examine closely the information furnished concerning 
this property before parting with their money. In an 
early issue we hope to be able to furnish fuller infor- 
mation concerning this property from distinguished 
and wellinformed sources. Thestock has been quiet, 
selling at from $3.50@$3.55. 

We have received the following letter in reference to 
the annual meeting of the Horn-Silver Mining Com- 
pany: New York, Oct. 14, 1887. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE ENGINEERING AND MINING 

JOURNAL: 

Sik: The following extract from a letter from Mr. 
Simonds contains all the additional information about 
the Horn-Silver election which is in my possession. 
Yours truly, B. Mc. E. WHITLOCK 


Sat LAKE Ciry, Oct. 5, 1887. 

* * %* We arrived at Sait lake on Friday evening 
last, and spent Saturday and Sunday and Monday 
morning there and left for Frisco Monday afternoon, 
arriving there next morning at 8:45. We found 
Francklyn and Brown waiting there. At Salt Lake 
we had much talk with the parties holding stock and 
secured some 13,000 shares, all there was, except 
8000 held by Bishop Sharp, who is a shining light 
among the Mormons. He was non-committal and 
would not say how he would vote. I found 
three of your letters at Frisco containing proxies as 
noted. After the meeting came to order, it was de- 
cided that the list of stockholders should be called 
through, and each name represented at the meeting 
should be answered for and the number of sheres 
owned be announced. In this way we could 
tell how the parties sto.d, betore the formal vote was 
taken. By the time we had got through the third 
column on our printed list, I thought we would be 
beaten by 40,000 shares, but afterward we pulled up 
and at the close it was awfully close. The total vote 
as announced by the tellers was 309,917, and Franck- 
lyn’s votes, as checked off by me were about 154,000. 
We were about 147,000. Washingtou’s proxies fell 
off over 10,000, either from transfers of stock or 
changes to the other side. Mine wept off 1100. This 
left the matter entirely in the hands of the bishop, who 
was represented by one of bis numerous sons. Fe all 
had a hurried consultation, and each side tried to win 
the bishop’s son. He finally told Francklyn that if he 
would consent to a compromise he would vote for it, 
and that if be would not, he would vote for us. He 
told us that if we would not agree to compromise he 
would vote the other side, and that if neither party 
would agree, that be would not vote at all. Franck- 
lyn was terribly put out avd very unwilling to com- 
promise, but there was nothing for him to do but give 
in. We elected on our side Washington, yourself, and 
Jas. T. Little, who is cashier in the Deseret National 
Bank in Salt Lake, asd an Al man. They elected 
Francklyn, Brown, Theodore C. Camp, and Hill, the 
manager of the mine, * * * 

The Salt Lake Tribune is very uncomplimentary to 
Mr. Washington, but we trust that we shall sbortly 
receive a full statement of the condition of the com- 
pany, and that the parties who have stolen, or bor- 
rowed, as the case may be, the company’s money will 
be made to refund it. 

We shall follow these developements with interest, 
and shall do what we can to bring the true state of at- 
fairs before the public. The stock receives Lut little 
attention, and sold this week at from 85 to 90c. On- 
tario has shown considerable activity, selling at prices 
ranging from $26 to $27.25. 

Cashier has not yet recovered, and shows ouly sales 
of 300 shares, at prices ruling from 50 to 45. Security 
is still kept alive by its manipulators, who have kept 
the price of the stock dancing about at from $1 to 
$1.70. We learn that the mill has closed down owing 
to a want of ore. 

Dunkin is being strongly held, and finds more pur- 
chasers each day. There is some talk of an extra divi- 
dend at an early date. Sales were made at $1. 

Breece is quoted at from 40@48c. Colorado Central 
shows more activity, and sold at from $2.20@#2.30. 
Freeland shows a sale at 26c., Iron Silver one at $2.90, 
Leadville a few at 40c. Monitor bas at last reached 
20c., and was one of the most active stocks on the list, 
showing transactions amounting to 15,500 shares. 

Rappahannock continues to be dormant, and rules 

ttrom 17c, to 18c, 


